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I 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HISTORIC 

COLLEGE 

A  group  of  colleges  has  continued  for  a  century  or  more 
to  occupy  a  unique  place  in  the  educational  life  of  the  country. 
Schools  of  equal  grade,  some  of  them  more  specialized,  others 
of  wider  scope,  have  meanwhile  arisen,  but  these  colleges  have 
not  been  supplanted.  From  time  to  time,  almost  periodically, 
the  question  is  discust:  Has  not  the  college  of  the  original 
type  become  superfluous  under  the  expansion  and  specialization 
of  the  educational  system?  Sometimes  the  discussion  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  attempt  to  classify  it  out  of  the  system.  But 
discussion  and  experiment  pass  by  and  the  colleges  persist. 
Even  when  any  of  the  colleges  in  question  become  imiversities 
the  college  idea  persists.  The  college  still  remains  at  the  heart, 
or  better  still  continues  to  be  the  heart  of  the  university,  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  the  department  of  arts,  or  of 
science,  in  the  state  universities,  or  in  any  of  the  newer  forms 
of  university  development. 

This  persistence  of  the  historic  college  does  not  indicate 
that  it  exists  by  virtue  of  any  freedom  from  perplexing  and 
even  dangerous  problems.  The  administration  of  the  historic 
college  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  its  own  kind,  and  for 
which  no  settlement  can  be  offered  as  a  finality.  These  re¬ 
appear  under  new  conditions  and  often  with  a  new  emphasis. 
The  commingling  of  the  past  with  the  present,  which  gives  on 
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the  one  hand  distinction,  guidance,  and  inspiration,  creates  on 
the  other  hand  embarrassments,  and  at  times  hindrances,  that 
are  not  easily  overcome.  There  are  the  inevitable  accretions 
of  time,  which  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new,  to  be  disposed 
of,  as  well  as  historic  values  to  be  guarded,  and  ancestral 
virtues  to  be  cherished.  Whenever  a  new  institution  of 
abundant  means,  and  having  free  scope,  is  somewhat  jauntily 
set  up  as  an  object  lesson  in  the  higher  education,  one  is 
reminded  of  the  saying  of  the  old  Scotch  dominie  to  his 
younger  and  care-free  brother:  “When  your  lum  (chimney) 
has  reeked  as  long  as  ours  has  it  will  have  as  much  soot.” 

The  underlying  question  in  the  administration  of  the  his¬ 
toric  college,  seldom  in  evidence,  but  always  present  and  some¬ 
times  urgent,  is  the  question  how  to  keep  the  spirit  which 
made  the  college  and  gave  it  a  history,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  keep  the  college  open,  if  necessary,  to  throw  it  open,  to  the 
free  and  bracing  atmosphere  of  modern  education.  The  his¬ 
toric  college,  under  narrow  guidance,  will  come  to  stand  simply 
for  provincialism.  It  will  soon  isolate  itself  from  all  educa¬ 
tional  advantage  and  influence.  The  historic  college  under 
indifferent  guidance,  essentially  lacking  in  the  spirit  of  venera¬ 
tion,  will  quickly  detach  itself  from  its  past  and  be  but  one 
of  many  things  which  are  new.  To  keep  the  spirit  of  a  col¬ 
lege  is  much  more  than  to  keep  its  traditions.  These  are  not 
always  vital.  An  administrator  must  be  an  interpreter.  He 
must  know  what  to  reject  as  well  as  what  to  conserve.  The 
historic  college  may  be  overweighted  for  keeping  step  in  the 
educational  march.  Nothing  but  the  spirit  which  is  capable  of 
asserting  itself  in  terms  of  freedom  and  progress  can  keep  it 
in  a  place  of  leadership. 

I  have  said  that  this  underlying  question  is  seldom  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  that  it  is  always  present  and  at  times  urgent.  In 
fact  it  is  continually  creating  problems,  problems  which  thus 
become  distinctive  of  the  historic  college.  Most  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  educational  administration,  all  in  fact  which  are  tech¬ 
nically  educational,  and  many  of  those  which  are  executive  in 
character,  belong  alike,  differing  alone  in  degree  and  urgency, 
to  all  institutions  of  the  higher  education.  Separate  and  spe- 
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clal  problems  grow  out  of  the  history,  or  scope,  or  type  of 
a  given  institution  or  group  of  institutions.  The  present  dis¬ 
cussion  does  not  reach  beyond  the  group  which  has  been  indi¬ 
cated,  and  even  hexe  much  that  may  be  said  may  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  all  within  the  group. 

First  in  importance  and  in  difficulty  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  problem  of  government.  The  charters  of  the  his¬ 
toric  colleges  are,  for  the  most  part,  singularly  broad  and  free. 
They  are  all  charged  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  Church  and 
State,  but  they  did  not  put  the  colleges  under  the  direct  control 
of  either.  They  established  for  their  government  the  close 
corporation.  The  close  corporation  was  intended  to  be,  and 
became  under  the  test  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
guarantee  of  educational  freedom.  Neither  Church  nor  State 
could  break  into  the  corporation.  It  could  be  opened  only 
from  within.  That  possibility  has  now  been  utilized  in  the 
interest  of  still  greater  efficiency.  The  opening  of  these  col¬ 
lege  corporations  to  alumni  representation  has  virtually  put 
the  colleges  under  alumni  government.  When  the  alumni 
representation  is  not  numerically  strong  it  is  usually  influ¬ 
ential,  and  always  by  implication  at  least  suggestive  of  au¬ 
thority  in  reserve. 

Alumni  government  comes  into  its  responsibility  at  a  time 
when  the  functions  of  government  are  coming  to  be  more 
extended  and  more  exacting.  In  the  matter  of  finance,  for 
example,  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  administer  funds,  the 
greater  and  more  pressing  duty  is  to  provide  funds.  And 
for  this  increasing  duty  of  providing  funds  there  is  need  of 
a  very  definite,  consistent,  and  appropriate  policy — something 
more  nearly  in  consonance  with  the  end  in  view  than  the  indis¬ 
criminate  solicitation  of  endowments,  or  the  revivalistic 
methods  of  raising  money  in  emergencies.  The  financial  asset 
of  the  historic  college  lies  in  the  indebtedness  of  its  alumni, 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  new  sense  of  responsibility.  Alumni 
government  means  alumni  support.  Representation  calls  for 
taxation  as  logically  as  taxation  for  representation.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  is  gaining  acceptance.  All  that  is  needed  to  make  it 
effective,  perhaps  adequately  effective,  is  organization.  Ap- 
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proaches  to  this  principle  may  be  seen  in  the  assumption  for 
five  years  of  the  expense  of  the  preceptorial  system  by  a  body 
of  Princeton  alumni;  in  the  annual  gift  for  the  past  five  years 
of  $100,000  by  each  graduating  class  of  Harvard  on  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary;  and  especially  in  the  system  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Yale  for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  tho  supported 
as  yet  by  a  minority  only,  thru  which  $554,742.00  have 
been  added  to  the  permanent  fund,  and  $381,763.00  contrib¬ 
uted  in  addition  for  current  uses,  as  in  the  appropriation  by 
the  alumni  committee  of  $50,000  a  year  for  the  past  two  years 
for  the  increase  of  salaries.  When  the  historic  colleges  under 
alumni  government  really  take  up  the  task  of  providing  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  in  the  most  consistent  and  appropriate  \vay  the 
financial  problem  will  have  been  greatly  simplified,  and  it 
may  be  added,  dignified.  There  is  really  no  reason  why  the 
historic  colleges,  with  their  resen'es  of  alumni,  should  come 
into  financial  competition  with  such  of  the  new  institutions  as 
are  entering  on  the  struggle  for  existence. 

If  it  is  a  difficult  function  of  government  to  provide  funds, 
it  is  a  much  more  delicate  function  to  provide  a  competent 
teaching  force.  Whatever  power  may  be  delegated  to  facul¬ 
ties  as  bodies  of  educational  experts,  the  creation  of  a  faculty 
and  its  subsequent  enlargements  or  the  replenishment  of  its 
numbers  belong  among  those  powers  which  are  most  wisely 
retained  by  the  governing  board.  The  experiment  of  entrust¬ 
ing  to  faculties  appointments,  or  nominations  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  full  equivalent  to  appointments,  has  not  past  into 
general  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  arbitrariness  in  the  use 
of  the  appointing  power  has  always  been  disastrous.  The 
actual  exercise  of  this  power  is  a  continuous  process  involving 
much  consultation,  and  in  the  case  of  appointments  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  positions  presupposing  the  training  of  men  for  future 
service  by  the  departments  themselves.  Promotion  may  or 
may  not  follow  a  system.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Eliot  in  saying  that  “  the  presumption  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
automatic  advances,  because  on  the  whole  they  give  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  academic  staff,  and  offer  a  contractual  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  university  sendee,  which  a  prospect  of  dis- 
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cretionary  advances  can  never  equal.”  ^  The  discretionary 
power,  however,  must  be  exercised  in  some  form  at  nearly 
every  stage,  and  in  the  appointment  of  new  men  on  the  highest 
grades  it  must  be  practically  absolute.  This  power  is  of 
necessity  entrusted  largely  to  the  president,  as  at  once  the 
assumed  representative  of  the  faculty  and  the  authorized 
agent  of  the  trustees.  Nothing  reflects  so  clearly  the  wisdom, 
fairness,  and  academic  intelligence  of  the  president  of  a  col¬ 
lege  as  the  appointments  made  during  his  administration. 
The  personnel  of  a  faculty  is  the  most  critical  test  of  his 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  his  position. 

The  difficulty  of  supplying  an  adequate  and  competent 
teaching  force  is  very  great,  and  perhaps  increasing.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  the  most  common  and  most  serious  of  all  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  college  administration.  The  difficulty  of  the  older 
colleges  in  this  regard  is  intensified  by  their  lack  of  productive 
power  to  supply  in  any  fit  proportion  their  own  demand  for 
teachers.  In  consequence,  the  search  for  teachers  has  to  be 
made  far  and  wide,  with  the  result  of  much  experimenting 
at  the  expense  of  students.  Variety  as  well  as  breadth  in 
the  training  for  faculty  positions  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  far 
better  that  a  faculty  should  be  cosmopolitan  than  that  it 
should  be  provincial.  Under  present  conditions,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  productiveness  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
there  is  no  danger  of  provincialism  in  the  older  colleges. 
Their  danger  lies  in  sterility  at  the  point  where  greater  fruit¬ 
fulness  would  be  a  cheering  sign  of  academic  health.  Virility 
in  other  directions,  which  is  by  contrast  very  marked,  is  not 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  any  enfeeblement  here.  A  col¬ 
lege  has  the  right  to  claim  the  return  of  a  considerable  per 
cent,  of  its  most  virile  product  into  its  own  life.  To  produce 
scholars  who  can  not  in  turn  communicate  and  stimulate  schol¬ 
arship  is  not  a  sufficient  result  for  self-development  or  even 
for  self-defense.  Increase  of  fellowships  and  advance  in 
salaries  may  aid  in  meeting  the  difficulty,  but  the  problem  is 
deeper  than  the  reach  of  money.  The  margin  of  difference 
between  any  possible  salary  and  the  income  of  a  successful 
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business  man  is  too  wide  to  be  covered,  and  any  one  who  is 
estimating  the  difference  in  his  own  case  never  thinks  of  him¬ 
self  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  successful  business  man. 
I  suspect  that  modern  scholarship,  except  in  the  rare  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  research,  has  not  yet  found  the  personal  equivalents 
for  those  satisfactions  which  characterized  the  older  type.  The 
competitions  of  the  modern  scholar  are  not  altogether  with 
men  of  his  own  kind,  but  more  and  more  with  men  of  the 
street.  Modern  scholarship  must  have  all  the  advantages  of 
freedom,  the  modern  scholar  must  live  in  the  open  as  a  man 
among  men,  but  with  him,  as  with  all  who  magnify  their 
calling,  the  ceaseless  attraction  must  come  from  the  calling 
itself — from  its  intellectual  possibilities,  from  the  loyalties 
which  it  creates,  and  from  the  devotion  which  it  demands. 
Possibly  we  have  today  within  the  range  of  medical  science 
the  best  ethical  type  of  the  modern  scholar. 

A  second  problem  which  soon  or  late  each  of  the  historic 
colleges  must  face  for  itself  concerns  what  may  be  termed 
its  scope.  As  was  suggested  at  the  outset,  some  of  these  col¬ 
leges  have  already  decided  to  become  universities.  Unques¬ 
tionably  this  was  in  each  case  a  wise  decision,  and  yet  even 
here  there  has  been  wide  difference  in  outcome,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  between  Columbia  and  Princeton.  In  all  cases,  the 
colleges  which  have  expanded  into  universities  have  kept  their 
individuality.  If  the  problem  before  those  which  remain  as 
colleges  does  not  develop  in  like  manner,  that  is,  toward  the 
university,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  general  problem 
of  development  is  at  rest.  Occasions  will  continually  arise 
calling  for  redefinitions  of  aim  and  range  of  work.  Readjust¬ 
ment  at  some  determining  point  must  be  made,  usually  involv¬ 
ing  restriction  or  enlargement. 

Two  questions  of  general  policy,  affecting  some  at  least 
of  the  older  colleges,  are  just  now  under  public  discussion. 
These  questions  are  closely  related,  but  they  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  come  under  practical  consideration  at  the  same  time 
or  in  the  same  circumstances— first,  shall  the  classics  and  the 
sciences  be  given  places  of  equality  in  the  college  curriculum; 
second,  to  what  extent  shall  college  training  be  vocational. 
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The  first  question  is  clear,  and  of  significance,  if  the  emphasis 
be  put  upon  the  word  equality.  The  second  question,  for 
lack  of  any  possible  exact  definition,  is  quite  likely  to  lead  into 
a  battle  of  words. 

As  a  matter  of  academic  expediency  in  the  administration 
of  any  given  college,  the  question  whether  the  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  classics  or  to  the  sciences,  or  whether  these 
shall  be  put,  so  far  as  possible,  on  an  equality,  is  altogether 
its  own,  but  as  an  educational  question  it  challenges  discus¬ 
sion.  Personally  I  can  not  see  how  the  older  colleges  can 
maintain  their  relative  place  in  education  without  striving  for 
as  great  equality  between  the  two  as  can  be  effected.  In  the 
interest  of  the  classics  I  should  dislike  to  see  their  withdrawal 
from  the  open  field  into  any  kind  of  favored  seclusion;  or, 
what  is  the  same  in  effect,  the  reduction  of  the  sciences  to 
a  subordinate  place  in  the  curriculum.  The  present  disadvan¬ 
tage  to  the  classics  lies  in  the  disproportionate  amount  of 
elementary  scientific  instruction  which  has  to  be  given  in  the 
colleges,  especially  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  bring  a  scien¬ 
tific  training  for  entrance.  The  classics  have  little  or  nothing 
to  fear  in  the  way  of  competition  from  advanced  instruction 
in  the  sciences.  If  the  colleges  could  demand  four  years  of 
preparation  in  a  science,  as  they  demand  four  years  in  Latin, 
the  electives  in  the  sciences  would  show  more  nearly  the  same 
diminishing  result  as  in  the  classics.  The  burden  of  numbers 
goes  with  the  new  and  especially  elementary  subject.  It  is 
singular  how  fast  the  “  practical  ”  subjects  cease  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  eyes  of  students  when  they  become  difficult.  Even 
the  social  and  economic  subjects  could  hardly  bear  the  test  of 
time  required  for  proficiency  in  Latin  or  Greek.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  contention  with  the  sciences  is  at  the  wrong  end, 
not  when  they  come  into  the  grip  of  practicability,  but  when 
they  are  easy  and  diverting  because  they  are  to  such  an  extent 
elementary. 

To  the  broad  question,  whether  the  colleges  which  stand 
traditionally  for  a  liberal  education  can  afford  to  treat  the 
great  disciplines  involved  in  the  classics  and  in  the  sciences  on 
any  other  terms  than  those  of  the  greatest  possible  equality,  I 
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think  that  there  can  be  but  one  consistent  answer.  Educa¬ 
tional  consistency  goes  with  a  principle,  not  with  a  tradition 
or  -a  habit.  The  principle  of  a  liberal  education  is  freedom 
and  expansion  of  mind,  the  open  habit  of  mind,  as  opposed 
to  the  contraction  or  straitening  which  is  supposed  to  attend 
the  discipline  of  utility.  I  do  not  see  how  the  liberal  mind  can 
be  developed  today  without  making  provision  for  the  free 
and  equal  cooperation  of  the  sciences.  Of  course  no  college 
intends  to  set  these  aside.  That  goes  without  saying.  The 
test  which  determines  the  real  scope  of  a  college  is  the  test 
of  equality  in  the  educational  values  assigned  to  the  classics 
and  the  sciences,  and  is  most  clearly  exprest  by  the  adoption 
or  retention  of  the  B.S.  degree,  or  by  the  absorption  on  equal 
terms  of  the  discipline  for  which  it  stands  into  the  A.B.  degree. 

The  answer  to  the  related  question  regarding  vocational 
training  in  the  colleges  must  be  indefinite  and  indecisive,  the 
question  is  so  slippery.  I  know  of  no  distinction  which  will 
hold  unless  it  be  the  distinction  between  training  toward  a 
vocation  and  training  in  the  vocation.  There  is  really  no  such 
thing,  except  in  individual  cases,  as  college  training  regardless 
of  vocation.  Most  of  the  older  colleges  had  their  origin  in  the 
training  toward  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  vocation 
of  the  ministry.  That  was  their  avowed  object.  Subsequent 
training  has  been  adjusted  to  each  new  calling  which  has 
gained  professional  or  academic  standing.  Professional 
standing  has  been  gained  thru  academic  standing.  Some  kinds 
of  business  are  entering  on  the  road  to  professional  standing 
along  which  the  professions  of  the  ministry,  law,  medicine, 
teaching,  and  engineering  have  led  the  way.  Shall  the  col¬ 
leges  break  with  their  traditions  and  disconnect  themselves 
from  the  movement  as  it  widens  in  scope  ?  Whether  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student  should  have  his  vocation  in  mind  thru  his  col¬ 
lege  course,  or  delay  his  decision  as  long  as  possible,  must 
depend  largely  upon  the  student  himself — upon  his  tempera¬ 
ment  or  circumstances.  On  the  abstract  question  most  of  us 
would  probably  advise  delay,  and  to  this  end  would  arrange 
the  curriculum  to  encourage  breadth  of  training  at  the  cost 
of  time.  But  unless  the  student  himself  persistently  chooses 
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subjects  away  from  his  probable  vocation,  the  college  is  help¬ 
less.  The  majority  of  subjects  make  connection  of  their  own 
accord  with  the  different  vocations.  In  a  very  definite 
sense  a  considerable  part  of  the  necessary  subject-matter 
of  a  college  curriculum,  constructed  on  the  most  restricted 
plan,  is  vocational,  that  is,  it  can  be  so  used — chemistry 
and  biology,  economics  and  political  science,  mathematics  and 
physics,  and  the  languages  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  teach¬ 
ing.  The  attempt  to  make  these  subjects  unvocational  in  their 
tendency  means  simply  the  determination  to  make  them  more 
elementary,  to  forbid  their  development  to  the  point  where  they 
will  be  of  use  in  order  to  insure  protection  from  harm.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  is  easy  to  run  into  absurdities  in  too  great  eagerness 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  practicality.  What  is  really  meant  by 
the  present  opposition  to  vocationalism  is  the  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  the  academic  spirit  against  the  insidious  encroachment 
of  the  commercial  spirit.  That  is  a  clear  and  laudable  desire, 
a  desire  worth  striving  to  fulfil  by  all  legitimate  and  appro¬ 
priate  ways.  I  doubt  if  the  academic  spirit  is  fostered  by 
restricting  the  natural  scope  of  a  college.  We  can  not  draw 
the  dividing  line  between  the  academic  and  the  professional 
or  technical  so  far  within,  or  make  it  so  hard  and  fast,  that 
the  commercial  spirit  will  not  get  at  work  behind  it  unless 
there  is  a  counter-spirit  at  work  within  to  drive  it  back.  The 
fight  against  commercialism  is  a  moral  fight,  and  the  more 
clearly  we  recognize  this  fact  the  better  shall  we  be  able  to 
choose  our  ground  and  weapons. 

A  third  problem  of  the  older  colleges  has  to  do  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  constituencies.  The  constituency  of  an 
historic  college,  as  represented  at  any  given  time  by  its 
students,  is  made  up  from  three  sources — those  drawn  from 
the  locality,  those  who  come  to  it  thru  inheritance,  the  sons 
of  alumni,  or  from  families  identified  with  the  college,  and 
those  who  are  attracted  by  the  college  idea,  or  by  some  pe¬ 
culiar  quality  in  the  college  itself.  Of  these  sources  of  supply, 
the  second,  tho  relatively  small,  is  the  most  constant.  So  far 
as  the  first  source,  that  of  the  locality,  is  concerned,  colleges 
vary  greatly,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  this  source 
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is  growing  more  variable,  owing  to  the  lessening  hold  which 
any  college  has  upon  a  specific  territory.  The  source  of  supply 
wjiich  creates  the  problem  of  a  constituency  is  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  attraction  of  the  college  idea.  The  problem 
of  a  constituency  is  not  that  of  numbers.  The  size 
of  a  constituency,  provided  it  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  various  functions  of  a  college,  and  to  allow  healthy  in¬ 
crease,  is  not  material.  The  problem  is  to  maintain  a  constitu¬ 
ency  which  shall  be  homogeneous  and  at  the  same  time  free 
from  tendencies  to  provincialism.  Whatever  numbers  may 
be  drawn  from  local  or  family  sources,  no  college  can  afford 
to  rely  altogether  for  its  constituency  upon  local  necessity  or 
upon  family  pride.  The  limitation  of  the  community  or  the 
narrowness  of  the  set  will  be  perpetuated.  The  influence  of 
student  upon  student,  the  reaction  of  the  student  body  upon 
the  individual,  is  a  very  great  factor  in  college  education :  and 
this  influence,  other  things  being  equal,  is  of  advantage  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diversity  of  locality  and  social  interests  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  historic  colleges  were  in  their  early  days  national  insti¬ 
tutions.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  southern  students 
came  to  them,  as  western  students  now  come.  These  colleges 
have  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  their  original  breadth, 
and  in  the  diversity  of  their  constituency,  under  the  spread  of 
the  higher  education  thruout  the  country,  and  especially  under 
the  growth  of  state  universities,  thru  the  growing  appreciation 
of  the  college  as  having  a  necessary  place  and  value  in  the 
educational  system.  I  know  of  no  other  sufficient  explanation 
for  the  annual  movement  of  hundreds  of  undergraduate 
students  from  the  West  to  the  East.  The  movement  has  not 
been  arrested  by  the  increase  of  educational  facilities  of  the 
highest  grade  thruout  the  Middle  West.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anything  can  be  gained  educationally  by  the  transfer 
except  as  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  kind  of  undergraduate 
education  sought  for.  Social  considerations  may  have  some 
influence.  The  fact  that  the  eastern  colleges  are,  in  general, 
non-co-educational  may  be  an  attraction.  The  mere  fact  of 
age  may  lend  a  certain  charm  to  an  institution  even  in  the 
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eyes  of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  its  history.  But  none 
of  these  incidents  explains  the  movement,  for  a  like  under¬ 
graduate  movement  is  going  on  all  the  while  from  the  natural 
constituencies  of  the  eastern  universities  to  the  same  colleges, 
from  which  students  return  in  due  time  to  take  their  place  in 
the  universities  as  graduate  students.  Manifestly  the  problem 
of  the  constituency  of  the  historic  colleges  is  simple  and  well 
defined,  involving  chiefly  the  maintenance  of  those  educational 
characteristics  which  give  distinctness,  if  not  distinction,  to 
the  college  idea. 

The  fourth  and  most  vital  problem  before  the  older  colleges 
grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  which  they  require, 
characterized  especially  by  the  unusual  amount  of  moral  stim¬ 
ulus  required.  The  proportion  is  quite  different  from  that 
called  for  by  colleges  in  the  newer  communities,  where  the 
moral  struggle  to  enter  college  equals  the  necessary  mental 
preparation.  Social  conditions  in  the  older  communities  are 
bringing  about  a  decline  in  the  moral  maturity  of  those  enter¬ 
ing  the  colleges,  which  just  about  keeps  pace  with  the  advance 
in  the  mental  preparation  required  and  secured.  By  moral 
maturity  I  mean  motive  power,  power  of  will,  self-determina¬ 
tion.  We  are  indebted  to  President  Lowell  for  the  most  en¬ 
lightening  remark  which  has  been  made  about  this  phase  of 
the  present  situation  in  our  colleges.  “  College  work  may 
affect  the  fortunes  of  a  lifetime  more  profoundly  than  the 
studies  of  boyhood  or  of  the  professional  school,  but  the 
ordinary  student  does  not  know  it.”  ®  This  moral  ig¬ 
norance  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  student  constitutes 
at  present  one  evident  condition  under  which  college 
teaching  must  be  carried  on.  The  condition  may  be 
defined  as  that  of  unrealized  opportunity.  Instruction 
thruout  the  college  period  is  more  a  personal  process  than  at 
any  time  before  or  after.  It  is  helping  the  student  to  come  to 
his  own — ^to  come  to  himself.  The  process  is  quite  as  much 
moral  as  it  is  intellectual,  and  yet  it  must  be  carried  on  in 
ways  appropriate  to  the  environment.  Moralizing  is  not 
teaching.  The  moral  stimulus  must  be  applied  in  and  thru 
*  Atlantic  monthly,  June,  1909. 
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those  means  which  the  student  will  recognize  as  legitimate  and 
timely,  and  in  the  use  of  which  he  can  be  brought  to  take  his 
appropriate  part.  It  must  be  in  and  of  the  actual  routine,  a 
part  of  the  recognized  method.  In  some  cases  the  subject 
may  “  find  ”  the  man.  The  elective  system  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  certain  moral  effects.  Stringent  rules  may  operate 
efficiently  upon  students  of  low  grade.  Devices  in  the  interest 
of  scholarship  may  reach  here  and  there  a  student  on  the 
upper  grades.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  some  moral  stim¬ 
ulus  which  will  work  up  or  down  into  that  large  body  of  en¬ 
tirely  capable  students,  who  are  not  now  taking  any  really 
responsible  part  in  their  own  training.  The  purely  intellectual 
stimulus  has  thus  far  failed  to  accomplish  this  end,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  is  likely  to  prove  insufficient.  It  does  not  reach 
the  controlling  impulses  in  the  man  himself. 

The  failure  of  so  many  methods  of  advancing  scholarship 
to  enlist  the  purpose  and  energy  of  the  student  in  this  direction 
has  led  me  to  a  new  consideration  of  the  principle  involved 
in  the  system  of  “  honor  and  pass  courses.”  This  system 
confronts  the  student  upon  entering  college  with  the  demand 
that  he  state  in  definite  academic  terms  the  purpose  for  which 
he  has  come.  He  is  called  upon  to  define  himself  as  a  student, 
partly  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  but  more  in  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  quality  of  his  work.  The  distinction  between  the 
“  pass  ”  man  and  the  “  honor  ”  man  is  made  perfectly  clear 
to  him.  The  student  locates  himself  according  to  a  well- 
defined  and  well-organized  classification.  He  acts  morally, 
that  is,  thru  the  power  of  choice  and  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
consequences  of  his  act.  There  are  manifest  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  transfer  of  the  system  to  our  colleges,  and  some 
real  objections.  I  should  not  greatly  fear  its  supposed  un¬ 
democratic  tendencies.  It  would  not  be  half  as  undemocratic 
to  divide  college  men  according  to  their  scholarly  aptitudes 
and  ambitions  as  it  is  to  divide  them  according  to  their  social 
inheritances  and  interests  thru  clubs  and  fraternities.  The 
aristocracy  of  intellectual  work  is  quite  as  democratic  as  any 
aristocracy  resting  on  the  uncertain  and  often  fictitious  values 
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of  “  college  life.”  Another  objection  of  more  concern  lies 
at  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  namely,  the  moral  ma¬ 
turity  or  immaturity  of  our  students  at  the  time  when  the 
choice  between  the  honor  and  the  pass  courses  would  have 
to  be  made.  The  choice  would  have  to  be  made  on  entering 
college.  Under  present  conditions,  of  what  I  have  termed 
unrealized  opportunity,  the  ordinary  student  would  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  choosing  against  himself,  away  from  his  best  future. 
As  things  now  are  this  same  ordinary  student  usually  makes 
an  advance  from  freshman  to  senior  year.  As  a  freshman 
he  would  very  likely  commit  himself  to  mediocrity.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  boy  at  the  time  of  choice  may  be  no  more  mature  morally 
than  the  American  boy,  but  he  has  great  moral  incentives  from 
without  urging  him  to  the  higher  choice.  Back  of  him  is  his 
school,  which  follows  him  with  unrelenting  personal  incentive, 
and  before  him  are  the  prizes  of  public  life  so  evidently  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  outcome  of  his  choice.  The  objection,  I 
think,  would  have  a  diminishing  force  if  once  the  system 
should  get  into  operation.  It  would  develop  moral  maturity. 
Before  many  generations  of  college  students  had  past,  the 
incoming  student  would  understand  the  moral  significance  of 
entering  college.  The  most  practical  objection  is  to  be  found 
in  the  possible  difficulty  of  securing  at  a  sufficiently  early 
stage  a  right  proportion  of  honor  to  pass  men.  If  after  a  fair 
trial  the  system  should  reach  only  the  men  now  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  rank,  or  those  interested  in  existing  honor  schemes, 
it  would  be  a  failure.  The  whole  intent  of  the  system  is  to 
reach  down  into  the  mass  of  entirely  capable  men  who  are 
now  unresponsive  to  the  highest  claims  of  scholarship.  The 
test  of  greatly  adverse  numbers  would  react  against  scholar¬ 
ship.  A  scant  minority  of  honor  men  would  make  the  position 
of  pass  men  respectable.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wylie, 
secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees,  the  proportion  of  honor 
to  pass  men  at  Oxford  is  more  than  two  to  one.  It  is  admitted 
that  honor  men  are  not  all  on  the  same  grade,  and  that  col¬ 
leges  differ  somewhat  in  their  standards;  still  the  distinction 
holds  without  question  or  criticism.  And  the  fact  that  the 
system  had  to  make  its  own  way  in  its  own  time  as  a  reform 
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is  a  partial  answer  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  supposed 
risk  of  failure  if  introduced  here. 

I  pass  over  the  difficulties  in  administering  the  system 
growing  out  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  curriculum,  involving 
in  many  cases  the  duplication  of  courses,  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  expense  (tho  no  greater,  I  should  suppose,  than 
that  of  the  preceptorial  system),  for  I  wish  to  call  attention 
altogether  to  the  principle  of  the  system.  According  to  this 
principle  a  student  is  put  at  once  under  moral  responsibility 
for  his  college  course.  That  principle  is  no  longer  in  force 
in  our  older  colleges.  Originally  in  these  colleges  the  principle 
was  automatic  in  action.  Going  to  college  was  in  itself  an 
act  of  definite  purpose.  It  defined  the  student  sufficiently.  It 
is  said  that  in  many  of  the  newer  colleges  the  principle  still 
works  in  the  same  way.  It  no  longer  works  in  this  way  in 
most  of  our  older  colleges  with  many  of  those  who  enter 
them.  The  question  is  how  to  recover  this  lost  or  inactive 
principle.  The  elective  system  has  failed  to  realize  all  that 
was  hoped  from  it  in  this  regard.  The  adoption  of  the  system 
of  honor  and  pass  courses,  with  its  challenge  to  each  man 
upon  entrance  to  college  may  not  be  practicable,  at  least  with¬ 
out  modifications,  but  the  study  of  the  principle  which  it 
asserts  may  lead  to  the  application  of  some  moral  stimulus, 
which  shall  be  strong  enough  and  definite  enough  to  make 
the  student  a  thoroly  responsible  factor  in  his  own  training. 
Such  an  end  approximately  reached  would  set  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  teaching  free  from  the  toil  of  getting  what 
you  can  from  those  who  must,  for  the  larger  practise  of  the 
art  of  “  getting  the  best  out  of  the  best.”  It  would  bring  back 
into  greater  reality  the  old-time  conception  of  master  and 
scholar — “  him  that  awaketh  and  him  that  answereth.” 

But  besides  the  increasing  demand  for  moral  stimulus  in 
college  teaching  there  is  a  returning  demand  for  the  ability 
to  develop  right  mental  habits.  The  tremendous  interest  in 
the  newer  subject-matter  of  education  has  diverted  attention 
not  a  little  from  the  structural  part  of  educational  discipline. 
By  contrast  with  the  teaching  of  the  subject,  the  training  of 
the  mind  has  become  a  tedious  and  painful  process.  I  assume 
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that  the  recognition  of  the  danger  from  this  change  led  Lord 
Morley  to  utter  the  recent  note  of  warning  in  his  address  at 
Manchester  University.  After  quoting  the  opinion  of  a  com¬ 
petent  observer  that  “  England  was  not  without  the  stigmata 
of  weakened  attention,  slipshod  in  much  of  its  work,  flutter¬ 
ing  from  theme  to  theme,  having  no  patience  with  tragedy 
and  falling  back  on  musical  comedy,”  he  added,  “  I  think  there 
are  some  reasons  for  being  a  little  uneasy  as  to  some  of  the 
foundations  of  opinion  in  England.  I  am  not  sure  the  evidence 
is  that  it  is  perfectly  sound  in  the  preparation.  But  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that,  unsound  or  sound,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
guarantees  for  opinion  being  careful  and  responsible  is  the 
habit  of  mind  that  universities  are  meant  to  foster.  The  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  effect,  the  splendid  effect,  of  universities  is  not 
merely  to  spread  the  reading  of  books,  not  merely  to  give 
knowledge,  but  to  bring  students  to  form  habits  of  mind.” 

By  all  academic  traditions,  in  the  discrimination  to  be  made 
between  the  what  and  the  how  in  teaching,  it  is  the  business  of 
the  college  to  attend  to  the  latter.  Experience  is  showing  that 
this  work  can  not  be  relegated  to  the  secondary  schools.  Too 
much  may  be  expected  of  them  in  this  regard.  However 
genuine  and  thoro  their  training  may  be,  the  time  has  not 
come,  while  the  student  is  under  their  discipline,  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  certain  powers  which  are  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  reliable  mental  habits.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  that  entrance  examinations  for  college  shall  be  a  test 
of  mental  power  as  well  as  of  information.  I  would  suggest 
that  with  greater  fitness,  and  with  a  view  to  a  new  kind  of 
academic  honor,  an  examination  which  shall  be  a  test  of 
power  should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  college  course.  I 
can  conceive  that  the  passing  of  such  an  examination,  cover¬ 
ing  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  college  course,  might  be¬ 
come  a  supreme  honor,  and  that  in  time  it  might  develop 
a  superior  class  of  honor  men  whose  claim  to  public  recogni¬ 
tion  would  be  admitted.  Indeed  I  have  been  for  some  time 
convinced  that  the  greatest  incentive  to  scholarship,  apart 
from  an  almost  impossible  accession  of  great  teachers  to  col¬ 
lege  faculties,  lies  in  a  change  in  the  whole  system  of  college 
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examinations,  thru  which  the  examining  and  teaching  func¬ 
tions  should  be  separated,  and  all  major  examinations  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  suitable  board  of  examiners.  At  present 
the  examination  is  the  weakest  part  of  college  instruction. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  spur  to  scholarship.  It  lacks  dignity  and 
authority.  It  is  simply  a  necessary  and  perfunctory  exercise 
to  enforce  the  recitation  and  to  protect  the  lecture.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  an  examination  system,  administered  by  a 
separate  board  of  suitable  examiners,  might  recover  to  our 
colleges  the  principle  of  competition  which  has  been  lost  to 
scholarship,  stimulating  instructors  and  students  alike. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  problems  which  have  been  considered  are  institutional 
problems.  It  is  for  that  reason  chiefly  that  they  are  problems. 
They  have  their  equivalent  in  all  those  institutions  which  have 
special  interests  to  maintain  in  consistency  with  their  general 
educational  obligations.  The  solution  of  these  and  like  prob¬ 
lems  has  its  reward  and  its  significance  not  only  in  what  it 
may  accomplish  for  individual  institutions,  but  far  more  in 
serving  to  perpetuate  an  invaluable  but  much  endangered  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  higher  education — the  element  of  individuality. 

William  Jewett  Tucker 


Hanover,  New  Hampshire 
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MAY  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  BE  REGARDED 
AS  A  SATISFACTORY  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
CLASSICS?^ 


Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  question  is  framed, 
I  take  it  that  a  sort  of  post-mortem  investigation  is  lookt 
for  or  wanted.  You  wish  to  get  a  positive  and  conclusive 
answer,  not  one  as  the  result  of  a  priori  pure  reasoning, 
but  one  as  the  result  of  experience.  In  the  former  fashion 
the  question  has  been  discust  enough — so  the  query  might 
indicate.  Yes,  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  pretty 
thoroly  threshed  out  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  ses¬ 
sions  which  the  Association  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland  ever  held.  It  was  at  the  old  Columbia  College 
buildings  at  Fiftieth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  about  the 
time  when  the  modern  languages  most  vociferously  demanded 
to  be  admitted  and  received  into  the  august  and  holy  brother¬ 
hood  of  academic  studies.  The  session  at  that  time  was  turned 
into  a  regular  experience  meeting.  All  sorts  of  confessions 
were  heard  and  all  kinds  of  claims  were  made.  The  frank 
utterances  of  the  speakers  certainly  were  most  exhilarating 
as  I  recall  them.  The  classicists  fought  valiantly;  they  used 
their  weapons  that  had  been  ground  down  to  a  keen  edge 
by  centuries  of  use  most  skilfully  against  the  young  and 
hopeful  modernists  and  their  allies.  The  wounds  they  in¬ 
flicted  were  clean  cuts,  while  those  of  the  modern  language 
combatants  were  probably  no  more  than  contusions,  but  every¬ 
body  was  imprest  by  the  vim  and  vigor  of  their  attack.  When 
we  calmly,  and  free  from  partizanship  and  passion,  look  back 
to  the  meeting,  we  may  now  admit  that  the  weapons  were 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Association  of  New  York  and 
Vicinity,  New  York,  December  9,  1911. 
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perhaps  not  equal.  On  the  one  side  fought  practise  and  ex¬ 
perience;  on  the  other,  theory  and  speculation,  hope  and  prom¬ 
ise.  The  result  of  the  combat,  however,  was  the  recognition 
of  the  modern  language  party  as  a  legitimate  belligerent 
power.  Of  course  the  conflict  did  not  cease  when  the  tourney 
came  to  an  end;  it  was  merely  transplanted  to  the  arena  of 
the  professional  and  secular  press,  and  there,  in  a  measure, 
it  is  still  waging.  And  whether  the  present  status  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools  is 
due  to  the  verdict  of  the  referee  of  that  wordy  contest  or  to 
other  circumstances  is  of  no  consequence  as  regards  the  answer 
to  our  question.  True  it  is,  however,  that  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-flve  years,  have  more 
and  more  forged  their  way  to  the  front,  and  like  some  nations 
in  these  recent  days,  they  have  asked  and  did  obtain  a  place 
nearer  the  sun;  and  that  in  doing  so  they  have  encroached 
upon  the  rights  of  others  can  not  be  denied.  Greek  has  been 
almost  completely  dislodged  by  them,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  also  in  other  countries.  Even  in  conservative  England, 
its  tenure  of  oflice  is  no  longer  quite  secure  as  being  one  of 
the  essential  elements  of  respectability  and  of  a  gentleman’s 
education.  Neither  does  Latin  hold  the  same  sway  over  the 
world  as  it  once  did.  This  change,  I  believe,  has  come  to 
stay,  and  tho  the  emphasis  may  be  shifted  now  and  then  from 
one  subject  to  the  other,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  in  the  future  the  modern  languages  will  gain 
rather  than  lose.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
proper  for  us  to  look  into  the  trade  that  we  made,  to  examine 
into  the  credit  and  debit  accounts  of  our  school  ledgers  and 
to  take  stock  of  our  present  assets.  And  it  is  right  here  that 
I  regret  that  you  did  not  hire  a  better  and  more  experienced 
accountant.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures  which  such  a 
balance  sheet  ought  to  show.  I  ought  to  be  able  to  submit 
to  you  the  results  of  a  pretty  far-reaching  investigation.  It 
is  not  my  opinion,  it  is  the  opinions  of  many  we  need;  we  must 
have  facts  and  the  results  of  actual  inquiries,  if  we  desire 
to  get  at  a  halfway  reliable  conclusion  and  wish  to  come  near 
the  truth.  But  as  I  say,  I  am  not  in  possession  of  these  facts 
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and  I  have  not  even  had  time  to  arrange  and  tabulate  the 
opinions  of  others  that  I  have  on  this  subject.  You  will 
therefore  have  to  allow  me  to  proceed,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
in  that  a  priori  manner  and  to  present  to  you  the  results  of 
my  own  thoughts  and  observations  only. 

For  the  reason  that  in  recent  years  an  entirely  new  field  of 
human  activity  has  put  forth  its  claims  to  be  included  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  and  that  the  desira¬ 
bility  or  advisability  of  thus  admitting  it  has  already  been 
discust  in  this  association,  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
a  matter  that  at  first  blush  may  not  seem  germane  to  the 
question  before  us.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  3^011  see 
its  connection  before  I  get  thru.  I  maintain,  namely,  that  the 
backbone  or  the  distinguishing  essential  of  secondar}'  and 
higher  instruction  is,  and  will  always  continue  to  be,  the 
study  of  language  both  for  the  formal  training  it  gives  and 
for  the  ends  it  leads  to.  It  certainly  can  not  be  denied  that 
in  the  last  analysis  the  literature  of  a  people  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  and  most  complete  expression  and  record  of  its  thinking 
and  its  doing,  that  is,  of  its  life.  Everything  that  a  nation 
possesses  in  art  and  science,  in  trade  and  commercial  activi¬ 
ties,  in  civic  institutions,  in  ambitions  and  ideals,  in  short, 
in  civilization  and  culture,  is  found  somewhere  or  other  in 
its  literary  products.  Thus  the  study  of  language,  with  its 
ultimate  aim  of  literature,  is  the  chief  and  most  indispensable 
means  and  at  the  same  time  the  surest  road  to  wider  culture. 
All  other  activities  contribute  and  empty  their  quota  into  it, 
widening  and  deepening  it  ever  more  and  more;  and  if  per¬ 
chance  every  vestige  of  a  people’s  civilization  save  its  literary 
products  were  lost,  its  former  glory  could  be  reconstructed. 
But  this  degree  of  mastering  the  literature  of  a  people  not 
our  own  is  never  reached  in  school,  you  may  say.  True,  it 
is  not;  but  language  study  leads  in  that  direction  and  without  it 
you  will  never  get  there.  Nothing  in  Its  completeness  and  per¬ 
fection  is  reached  in  school,  yet  there  must  be  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  everything,  and  for  the  most  essential  subject  must 
be  laid  the  broadest  and  deepest  foundation.  But  besides  this 
claim  which  I  set  up  for  language  study  in  the  higher  educa- 
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tional  institutions,  that  is,  those  schools  that  prepare  the  young 
for  a  higher  and  wider  grasp  of  life,  I  also  believe  it  has  the 
greatest  pedagogic  value.  It  would  be  worse  than  folly  in 
this  age  to  underestimate  or  to  try  to  eliminate  from  the 
school  curriculum  the  studies  of  mathematics,  the  sciences,  the 
historical,  economic,  and  other  studies — they  all  have  values 
which  merely  linguistic  and  even  literary  studies  can  never 
bring  out,  but  in  formal,  really  educative  and  pedagogic  im¬ 
portance,  none  of  these  surpasses  or  even  approaches  the  study 
of  language.  This  may  sound  like  modern  heresy  and  down¬ 
right  medievalism,  or  at  least,  old  fogyism.  But  no  matter, 
I  believe  it,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  The  pedagogic 
value  of  a  study — a  value  quite  aside  from,  or  at  least  not 
identical  with  practical  usefulness — lies  in  its  inherent  organ¬ 
ism  and  structure,  to  master  which  in  its  ever  widening  com¬ 
plexity  the  human  mind  must  gradually  develop  and  widen, 
or  rather,  in  and  by  mastering  this  complex  organic  structure 
the  human  mind  gradually  grows  and  develops.  The  chief  ele¬ 
ments  in  organic  structure  are  gradation,  continuity,  and  con¬ 
secutiveness.  None  of  these  elements  is  found  in  any  other 
secondary  school  study  to  the  same  extent  as  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  study.  Not  even  mathematics  shows  these  elements  to 
the  same  degree.  A  few  days  ago  I  happened  to  see  the  course 
of  study  in  mathematics  pursued  in  the  French  lycees  for 
girls.  There  geometry,  algebra,  and  arithmetic  run  parallel 
thruout  the  whole  course.  Geometry  is  begun  before  algebra  in 
many  schools  on  the  continent,  contrary  to  our  usage  here. 
I  need  not  enter  into  further  details  to  illustrate  my  point. 
The  same,  perhaps  even  to  a  higher  degree.  Is  true  of  the 
sciences.  In  them  is  not  found  the  absolutely  binding  sequence. 
School  chemistry  may  as  well  precede  as  follow  school  physics, 
etc.  Nor  is  there  need  in  history  of  a  chronological  order. 
Of  course  English  history  can  be  taught  more  comprehensively 
and  more  philosophically  in  an  advanced  than  in  a  lower  grade, 
but  that  is  true  of  any  other  subject.  I  simply  contend  that 
there  exists  not  the  same  gradation,  the  same  consecutiveness, 
and  continuity  in  any  of  these  subjects  as  in  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  and  its  concomitant  beginnings  of  the  study 
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of  literature,  and  that  no  other  study  lends  itself  so  well  to 
the  gradual  upbuilding  of  the  mind  during  the  period  of 
adolescence. 

Now  to  return  to  the  question  before  us.  Have  the  modern 
languages  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  period  in 
which  they  have  had  a  trial  in  this  country,  demonstrated  that 
they  can  perform  the  functions  set  forth  as  the  classic  lan¬ 
guages  have  performed  them  in  the  past  ?  When  a  consistory 
of  the  church  is  called  together  to  consider  the  canonization 
of  a  saint,  I  believe  there  is  always  appointed  a  so-called 
advocatiis  diaboli;  that  is,  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  say 
all  that  can  be  said  against  the  proposed  candidate.  Now,  of 
course,  with  the  classics  it  is  not  a  question  of  canonization; 
they  have  long  since  belonged  to  the  chosen  and  have  worn  the 
halo.  The  goings-on  of  the  recent  years  rather  point  towards 
an  attempt  to  decanonize  them.  I  will  not  lend  my  services, 
however,  to  so  invidious  a  task.  I  might,  of  course,  repeat  all 
the  things  that  have  been  said  and  repeated  over  and  over 
about  the  defects  in  the  teaching  of  these  languages,  that  the 
actual  results  have  not  always  been  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
expended,  and  many  other  things  that  even  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  classics  will  admit.  I  presume,  too,  that  the 
time  is  past  forever  when  culture  was  identical  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  and  Greek  and  nothing  else,  or  when  it  was 
lookt  upon  as  a  defect  in  good  breeding  to  mispronounce  the 
name  of  the  Greek  maiden  Iphigenia,  but  was  considered  par¬ 
donable  to  be  wofully  or  blissfully  ignorant  about  Dante, 
Cervantes,  Corneille,  Shakspere,  or  Goethe,  not  to  speak  of  the 
languages  in  which  their  master  works  were  composed.  It 
may  also  be  the  prevalent  opinion,  as  I  once  heard  some  one 
say,  that  despite  “  less  Latin  ”  our  schools  are  as  vastly 
superior  to  the  old  monasterial  Latin  schools  as  is  the  tun¬ 
nelling  of  the  St.  Gotthard  to  the  Appian  Road,  or  H.  R.  M. 
dreadnoughts  to  a  Roman  trireme.  The  ordinary  folk  no 
longer  stand  in  awe  before  the  man  who  knows  a  little 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  boy  is  fast  disappearing,  if  he  has 
not  already  gone,  of  whom  Heine  speaks  in  the  Harzreise  as 
saying:  “  You  can’t  associate  with  that  fellow;  he  is  an  awfully 
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bad  boy;  he  can’t  even  decline  mensa.”  But  all  this  is  not  to 
the  point.  The  question  is:  May  the  modern  languages  be 
accepted  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  classical  languages 
and  that  which  they  do  or  once  did  in  our  schools?  This 
demands  a  categorical  answer.  But  I,  for  one,  am  not  yet 
willing  to  give  it,  at  least  not  without  explanations  nor  with¬ 
out  if’s  and  but’s. 

A  few  days  ago  I  met  a  young  German  who  only  recently 
had  taken  his  doctor’s  degree  at  one  of  the  leading  German 
universities  and  from  the  state  had  just  received  the  facultas 
docendi.  When  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  an 
Oberrealschule  without  Latin  and  Greek  I  became  interested. 
He  was  just  the  person  whom  I  wanted  to  meet  and  who 
might  give  me  first-hand  information  about  the  topic  I  was  to 
discuss  this  morning,  and  possibly  might  furnish  me  grist  for 
my  mill.  I  therefore  began  to  ply  him  with  a  number  of 
questions.  I  asked  him  how,  in  his  judgment,  students  coming 
from  the  Oberrealschule  compared  with  the  humanistic  pupils 
as  to  culture  in  general  and  as  to  their  ability  to  study  lin¬ 
guistics,  especially  Germanics.  As  to  the  first  point,  he  replied 
there  was  no  difference  whatever;  the  realists  were  in  as 
many  vital  cultural  things  ahead  of  the  humanists  as  these 
were  ahead  of  them  in  others.  The  short  elementary  courses 
in  the  classics — courses  which,  by  the  way,  are  now  organized 
everywhere  for  those  studying  a  profession  still  requiring  a 
certain  ad  hoc  acquaintance  with  these  languages — he  con¬ 
tinued,  supplied  all  the  necessary  tools  for  their  linguistic 
studies — perhaps  not  for  an  extensive  study  of  comparative 
philology — and  not  infrequently  did  the  thus  doctored-up  Real- 
schule-Abiturienten  even  excel  the  humanistic  colleagues  in 
their  own  domain,  because  the  information  which  the  realists 
had  was  of  a  more  recent  date;  rarely,  however,  were  the 
humanists  able  to  acquire  the  facility  and  the  reach  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  with  which  the  Oberrealschule  had 
supplied  the  realists.  As  to  my  further  question  whether 
he  did  not  observe  either^  in  himself  or  in  others  a 
certain  defect  in  the  grasp  of  the  larger  language  ques¬ 
tions,  the  categories  of  language,  I  might  say,  he  quickly 
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rejoined :  “  No,  the  humanists  lookt  at  everything  from  their 
Latin-Greek  standpoint — sie  humanisierten  alles/'  as  he  ex- 
prest  it.  “  This  they  did  even  in  literature.  They  measured 
everything  by  classic  measures.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  ap¬ 
plied  a  more  modern  standard  to  all  these  things.”  This  gave 
me  an  entirely  new  view-point.  But  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  me  was  his  contention  that  as  to  culture  in  general  he  had 
noticed  no  difference;  in  other  words,  the  classics,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  had  been  no  greater  culture  factors  or  no  stronger 
humanizing  elements  in  the  education  of  these  young  people 
than  the  modern  language  in  others.  He  added,  “  Of  course 
all  my  teachers  were  the  product  of  the  old  curriculum,  and 
what  we  younger  ones  of  another  school  can  and  will  do  has 
still  to  be  proved.” 

This  latter  remark  of  his  brings  me  to  a  second  point  that 
I  wish  to  make.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has  as  yet  come 
for  stock-taking  or  for  a  just  estimate  of  the  work,  or  for 
a  comparison  of  the  relative  potentialities  of  the  modem  and 
ancient  languages.  Not  only  is  the  period  of  twenty-five  years 
an  inadequate  basis  for  safe  judgment  and  correct  inference, 
but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  compare  an  infant  with  a  full- 
grown  man.  Much  of  the  twenty-five  years  was  consumed 
in  the  mere  effort  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  conditions 
and  this  adjustment  and  adaptation  are  not  completed  as  yet 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  many  places  the  infant  has 
hardly  learned  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  as  yet,  or  it  is  just 
making  the  attempt  to  walk  alone.  Everybody  knows  that 
in  many  quarters  teachers  entirely  unprepared  for  the  work 
had  to  assume  the  teaching  of  modern  languages.  We  still 
meet  with  the  notion  here  and  there  which  formerly  prevailed, 
but  happily  no  longer,  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  English. 
Any  person  able  to  speak  French,  German,  or  Spanish  can 
also  teach  them.  It  takes  time  to  eradicate  such  notions  and 
it  takes  longer  in  a  subject  that  has  on  the  whole  next  to 
no  expert  supervision,  either  as  to  fitness  of  the  teacher  or  as 
to  the  quality  of  his  work.  When  the  conviction  once  as¬ 
sumed  shape  that  the  proper  teaching  of  English  needed 
proper  preparation,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  bring  about 
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this  change;  but  not  so  in  the  modern  languages.  Nearly  all 
change  for  the  better  in  these  studies  had  to  come  either  from 
voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  themselves  or  from 
the  effects  which  college  entrance  examinations  and  similar 
devices  had  upon  schools  and  instructors.  Furthermore,  many 
of  the  teachers  who  taught  or  had  to  teach  the  modern  foreign 
language  did  not  themselves  believe  in  their  work;  they  con¬ 
sidered  them  of  minor  importance  and  taught  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  preach  his  view  from  the  housetops;  the  pupils  soon 
understand  it.  Not  until  the  preparation  for  modern  lan¬ 
guage  teaching  is  in  general  as  good  as  that  for  the  classics 
in  this  country,  and  not  until  the  attitude  of  modern  language 
teachers  is  that  of  a  profession  and  a  mission,  can  the  case 
against  or  in  favor  of  the  modern  languages  be  proved. 

Another  matter  which  I  personally  also  consider  vital  in  this 
discussion  is  that  the  country  does  not  as  yet  produce  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  native  modern  language  teachers,  and  far 
too  few  of  Anglo-American  extraction.  This  may  sound 
strange  when  coming  from  one  himself  of  foreign  birth  and 
education.  But  I  firmly  hold  to  the  proposition  that  while 
efficient  foreign-born  teachers  never  will  be  excluded  from 
the  teaching  of  any  subject,  and  least  from  that  of  modern 
languages,  where  indeed  they  may  act  as  a  strong  leaven, 
the  large  majority  must  eventually  be  natives;  it  is  they  that 
must  set  the  ultimate  standard  for  the  work  and  devise  the 
best  methods  to  be  followed.  But  of  course  they  must  equip 
themselves  in  a  way  commensurate  with  the  importance  of 
the  task  before  them. 

Another  fact  must  also  be  taken  into  account  when  we 
speak  of  the  effect  and  present  value  of  modern  language 
teaching.  Thus  far  there  has  hardly  been  reached  a  consensus 
of  opinion  as  to  the  real  aim  of  modern  languages.  No  canon 
has  as  yet  been  set  down  for  them  such  as  forms  the  very 
strength  of  the  classics.  Perhaps  it  never  can  or  ought  to  be 
thus  set  down.  Nor  is  there  yet  any  great  degree  of  unanim¬ 
ity  among  modern  language  people  as  to  how  their  work  might 
best  be  accomplished.  To  be  sure,  since  the  classicists  were 
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held  up  to  scorn  for  their  poor  results,  new  methods  have  also 
been  devised  for  them  to  follow,  but  they  are  few  compared 
with  those  in  modern  language. 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why  at 
this  date  a  comparison  of  the  two  branches  of  language  study 
as  to  their  effect  on  our  schools  is  yet  premature  is  the  fact — 
and  a  fact  I  think  it  is — that  thus  far  modem  languages  have 
not  attracted  the  same  class  of  serious-minded  students,  or 
at  least  not  in  the  same  numbers.  Tradition  is  a  potent  factor 
in  all  things,  sometimes  stronger  than  logic  and  reason.  Many 
parents  may  themselves,  tho  indeed  foolishly,  regard  Latin 
and  Greek  as  useless,  but  not  being  entirely  sure  of  their 
ground,  they  are  not  willing  to  take  any  chances  when  their 
sons  and  daughters  show  a  desire  to  go  to  college  and  to  get 
what  is  called  a  higher  education,  and  thus  direct  them  into 
the  time-honored  channels.  Others  appreciating  the  cultural 
value  of  Latin  and  Greek  because  they  themselves  are  the 
product  of  the  same  process  of  education,  consider  them  as 
a  sure  road  to  culture  and  so  direct  their  children  into  the 
same  path.  Thus  modern  languages  so  far  have  hardly  had 
an  equal  chance  to  prove  what,  under  like  or  similarly  favora¬ 
ble  conditions,  they  could  do.  Perhaps  also,  for  too  many 
who  pursue  them,  the  chief  attraction  lies  in  their  immediate 
usefulness;  yet  rarely  do  they  pursue  them  long  enough  to 
get  the  value  which  a  real  command  of  them  can  give. 

All  this,  you  may  say,  seems  to  prove  that  the  study  of 
modern  languages  in  our  schools  is  not  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  classics,  or  at  least  it  seems  to  point  to  such  an  admis¬ 
sion  on  my  part.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  as  such, 
and  it  is  certainly  no  unconditional  surrender.  The  changes 
for  the  better,  especially  during  the  most  recent  years,  make 
me  not  only  very  hopeful,  but  have  actually  convinced  me  that 
in  a  not  very  far  remote  future  most  of  the  external  difficulties 
will  have  been  removed.  The  teaching  staff  is  visibly  getting 
better;  more  earnest  efforts  for  preparation  are  made  every¬ 
where.  The  modern  language  departments  at  our  universities 
direct  their  attention  with  inceasing  vigor  toward  turning  out 
better  equipped  teachers,  and  these  themselves  look  upon  their 
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work  as  worthy  and  respectable.  The  class  of  students,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  study  of  modern  languages  is  undoubtedly  im¬ 
proving,  the  traditional  opposition  to  them  and  the  disregard 
for  them  is  on  the  wane,  and  courses  as  long  in  time  and  as 
pretentious  in  content  as  in  the  classics  are  organized  in  many 
schools.  All  this  begins  to  show  its  effect.  As  to  aims  and 
methods  of  treatment,  too,  we  are  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  general  understanding  and  generally  accepted  terms;  and 
what  is  most  gratifying,  the  results  are  unquestionably  im¬ 
proving.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  examination  returns 
of  the  regents  of  this  state  and  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Board  are,  on  the  whole,  as  good  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages  as  they  are  in  the  classics,  or  at  least  they  are  no  worse. 

For  the  English-speaking  pupil  the  study  of  Latin  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  greatest  importance,  especially  along  the  line 
of  etymology.  But  not  much  less  so  is  German.  An  accurate 
study  of  this  language  sheds  volumes  of  light  upon  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vocabulary.  And  what  such  a  study  might  lack  in  intenso, 
may  it  not  more  than  make  up  for  in  extensof  If  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  care  is  given  to  German — I  speak  of  this 
language  because  the  presentation  of  its  claims  was  assigned 
to  me — will  not  the  greater  mastery  and  the  larger  possession 
of  it — greater  and  larger  perhaps  on  account  of  its  greater 
ease — compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  other  training? 

It  is  often  claimejlj:hat  the  stronger  and  mentally  more 
sinewy  boy  is  attracted  to  Latin  as  he  is  attracted  to  a  college 
that  admits  on  examinations  only,  i.e.,  because  the  language 
presents  difficulties  to  him  to  grapple  with  and  forces  him  to 
do  greater  work.  No  doubt  there  is  some  force  in  this  claim 
as  regards  the  choice  of  his  school;  but  is  the  boy  correct  in 
choosing  Latin  on  this  ground  in  preference  to  German?  Is 
German  so  much  easier  than  Latin  ?  It  possesses  nearly  all  the 
difficulties — if  difficulties  are  a  claim  in  its  favor — that  Latin 
possesses.  Thus,  for  instance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ablative,  it  possesses  all  the  Latin  cases  with  almost  the  same 
relations;  in  matters  of  agreement  the  two  languages  are  al¬ 
most  identical.  The  subject  of  the  German  subjunctive  is  no 
less  intricate  than  that  of  the  Latin.  The  greater  ease,  there- 
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fore,  does  not  rest  in  the  form  as  much  as  it  does  in  the 
proximity  of  thought  of  both  modern  tongues.  German 
thought  complexes  are  modern  like  the  English;  Latin  and 
Greek  thought  expressions  are  ancient. 

Now,  one  word  more  as  to  the  cultural  value  of  German, 
and  I  rest  my  case  with  the  jury. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  as  to  my  views  about  the 
formal  and  cultural  value  of  the  study  of  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  in  general,  you  do  not  of  course  expect  me  to  say 
anything  in  depreciation  of  the  all-powerful  cultural  influence 
of  the  classics.  I  fully  realize  what  they  have  done  for  the 
literature  of  the  modern  world,  and  for  modern  life  itself, 
and  I  know  that  they  will  forever  remain  treasure-houses  from 
which  all  future  peoples  may  draw,  and  that  many  of  the 
classic  masterpieces  will  remain  exemplars  for  all  times  to 
come.  I  was  only  recently  reminded  of  this  truth  when  I 
witnessed  a  representation  of  King  CEdipus  in  this  city,  tho 
it  was  by  no  means  a  master  production.  And  yet,  I  just  as 
sincerely  believe  that  we  are  in  error  when  we  assume  that  this 
grandeur  and  sublimity  is  found  only  in  ancient  works.  I 
know  that  the  thoughtful  reading  and  study  of  Hermann  und 
Dorothea,  with  its  restful  clearness,  with  its  wisdom,  and  with 
its  true  and  elevated  heroism  of  its  characters,  or  of  Iphigenie, 
with  its  loftiness  of  modernized  Greek  thought  and  its  purity 
of  form  and  diction,  or  of  Tasso,  with  its  transcendent  great¬ 
ness  and  purest  humanity,  not  to  speak  of  Faust,  which  is  a 
veritable  gospel  of  thought  and  reflection,  will  give  as  much 
genuine  culture  as  aught  that  has  been  written.  And  is  there 
anything  that  directs  man’s  eyes  more  directly  toward  the 
stars  than  the  idealism  found  in  Schiller’s  best  works  ?  I  need 
not  go  on,  altho  I  might;  and  it  is  just  in  this  wherein  the 
greatest  advantage  of  modern  literature  over  the  classics  lies : 
it  does  go  on. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  wherein  he  asked  me :  “  Have  you  already  seen  or 
read  Schonherr’s  Glaube  und  Heimat?  If  not,  read  it.  It 
reminds  me  both  in  the  magnitude  of  its  theme  and  in  its 
treatment  of  Greek  tragedy.”  We  may  admit  that  German 
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literature  perhaps  has  no  prose  writers  as  yet  of  the  perfect 
type  of  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Cicero,  but  neither  have  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  any  such  lyrists  as  Goethe,  Heine, 
Liliencron,  and  a  dozen  of  others,  or  any  writers  of  fiction  and 
romance  such  as  modern  Germany  possesses.  Without  fear 
of  serious  contradiction,  I  might  also  emphasize  the  greater 
interest  and  the  more  direct  bearing  which  much  of  the  best 
German  literature  has  upon  our  own  immediate  lives. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  repeat  once  more  my  belief  that 
any  curtailment  of  foreign  language  study  in  our  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  will  mean  eventually  a  positive  loss  of 
ideals  and  of  the  higher  ends  in  life,  and  that  when  modern 
language  teaching  in  all  its  outward  conditions  has  reached 
a  position  of  equality  with  the  classics,  its  inherent  qualities 
will  entitle  them  to  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
the  classics. 

C.  F.  Kayser 

Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


THE  PECULIAR  OBLIGATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HIGH  SCHOOL 


There  has  been  much  stir  and  din  in  society  of  late  about 
education.  The  air  has  been  full  of  voices,  many  strident, 
some  blatant,  all  critical.  The  burden  of  their  cry  has  been 
the  practical  uselessness  of  the  current  processes  in  education 
in  general  and  in  the  high  school  in  particular.  Such  criticism 
is  not  wholly  new,  altho  many  of  the  critics  seem  to  think  of 
themselves  as  original  discoverers. 

Some  forty  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  give  an  address  before 
the  Alumni  Association  of  my  own  high  school,  which  I  had 
left  some  ten  or  more  years  before.  My  topic  was  “  School 
life  and  its  sequel,”  and  I  showed  to  my  own  satisfaction  that 
the  life  and  work  of  the  school,  then  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
of  us,  was  “  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.” 

Lookt  at  from  the  standpoint  of  present  conditions,  there 
was  much  to  justify  such  a  conclusion.  The  course  of  study 
was  meager  enough — a  prescribed  course  of  three  years  for  all 
students.  Three  years  of  Latin  with  only  Virgil  following 
the  Reader;  two  years  of  French;  one  year  of  algebra;  two 
terms  of  geometry;  two  of  chemistry;  two  of  astronomy;  two 
of  rhetoric;  and  one  each  of  history,  natural  philosophy,  physi¬ 
ology,  botany,  and  physical  geography. 

Those  who  studied  Greek  escaped  all  the  sciences  except 
natural  philosophy,  and  all  the  languages  except  Latin.  Com¬ 
position  and  declamation  were  required  thruout  the  course. 

Not  only  was  the  course  meager,  but  the  subject-matter  was 
served  in  the  driest  form  and  in  the  harshest  and  most  repel¬ 
lent  manner.  These  are  some  of  the  criticisms  made  in  the 
address : 
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We  came  to  the  end  of  our  school  life  not  only  with  no  intellectual 
bent  but  with  no  comprehension  of  social  obligations  and  no  idea  of 
the  true  meaning  and  use  of  government  and  law. 

When  the  last  essay  has  been  read,  the  last  oration  delivered,  and  the 
echoes  of  applause  have  died  away,  the  graduate  sits  down  at  home  “  wait¬ 
ing  for  something  to  turn  up,”  as  the  school  committee  phrases  it,  “  about 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life !  ”  The  boys  one  by  one  enter  shops  and 
stores.  Here  everything  is  strange,  not  only  new  manual  work  but  new 
mental  processes,  new  subjects  of  thought,  new  standpoints,  new  ways 
of  looking  at  things.  The  boy  has  to  reckon  and  measure  and  reason  and 
talk,  but  the  methods  are  not  the  school  methods  because  life  is  short  and 
time  is  money. 

His  knowledge  of  physiology  doesn’t  lessen  his  doctor’s  bills.  His 
geometry  is  of  little  help  in  measuring  his  floors  or  his  woodpile.  He 
can’t  ventilate  better  for  his  natural  philosophy  nor  raise  corn  for  his 
chemistry.  He  has  no  business  relations  with  people  who  speak  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  as  for  English  he  never  studied  it. 

Such  is  the  sequel  to  the  school  life  of  thousands  of  boys.  Xot  only 
did  it  not  prepare  them  for  the  true  work  and  true  enjoyment  of  after 
life,  but  by  the  false  notions  of  knowledge  that  it  gave  and  by  its  artificial 
restraints  it  rendered  such  preparation  forever  impossible.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  has  this  not  been  the  experience  of  us  all? 

It  was  a  scathing  arraignment.  As  I  have  read  it  recently 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  contained  some  truth,  and  yet,  as  I  see 
it  now,  it  was  not  the  whole  truth.  The  few  boys  and  girls 
who  were  subjected  to  this  course,  barren  as  it  seems,  did 
receive  from  it  or  thru  it  a  distinct  enlargement  of  intellectual 
life,  a  widening  of  their  intellectual  horizon  measurably  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  experienced  by  the  larger  number  who  at 
different  stages  left  the  grammar  schools.  This  is  a  fact 
which  easily  escapes  the  notice  of  a  twentieth-century  doc¬ 
trinaire. 

To  the  average  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  change  from 
the  easy-going  routine  of  the  lower  school  to  the  rigid  require¬ 
ments  of  Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  to  algebra  and  ancient 
history,  was  like  the  first  plunge  into  a  cold  bath.  It  was 
quickening  and  stimulating.  It  brought  the  pride  of  advance 
and  of  achievement. 

A  junior  boy  not  preparing  for  college  was  thrown  into 
Worcester’s  History.  No  drier  book  on  history  was  ever 
printed,  but  when  the  boy  recited  about  Tiglath-Pileser  and 
Esarhaddon,  altho  they  were  only  words,  he  felt  the  same 
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kind  of  satisfactory  exhilaration  that  the  boy  in  the  college 
class  felt  when  he  conjugated  and  sdAdi^epovXevHStv 

and  pe^ovXevfjii  vo?. 

I  have  recently  seen  a  copy  of  the  program  of  the  three 
days  annual  public  examination  in  the  year  of  my  graduation. 
Every  class  in  school  was  put  thru  its  paces  before  the  school 
committee  and  the  visiting  public.  Compositions  by  the  senior 
girls  were  interspersed  thruout  the  exercises.  The  final  even¬ 
ing  was  devoted  to  declamations  by  the  boys  and  the  gradua¬ 
tion  ceremonies.  The  list  of  pieces  spoken  by  the  boys  is  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  breadth  of  intellectual  life  which  could  only  be 
attained  in  the  high  school : 

The  Death  of  Leonidas. 

Catiline  to  the  Gallic  Conspirators. 

Bernardo  del  Carpio. 

The  Baron’s  Last  Banquet. 

Spartacus  to  the  Roman  Gladiators. 

The  Fate  of  Virginia. 

The  Taking  of  the  Belan  Gate. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Soliloquy  of  the  Dying  Alchemist. 

Speech  of  Ringan  Gilhaize. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  example  from  the  early 
days  of  the  public  high  school  to  show  that,  if  ever  the  charge 
of  practical  uselessness  was  justifiable,  it  was  then.  And  the 
charge  was  made.  I  made  it  myself,  but  I  know  now  that  it 
was  only  superficially  true.  And  it  has  never  been  more  than 
superficially  true  from  that  day  to  this. 

During  these  fifty  years  the  high  school  course  of  study 
has  grown  immeasurably  richer  in  its  content — the  equipment 
in  apparatus,  illustrative  material,  and  in  books  ample  in 
amount  and  superb  in  quality,  and  the  teaching  far  more  skil¬ 
ful,  more  stimulating,  and  more  exacting.  The  elementary 
schools  have  improved  also  during  these  years,  but  the  high 
school  student  has  thru  all  this  period  experienced  a  quicken¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  of  intellectual  life  unknown  to  his  less  for¬ 
tunate  mates.  The  early  high  school  students  were  what  the 
students  in  the  academies  had  been — children  of  privilege. 
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From  them  for  generations  came  the  leaders  in  business,  in 
the  church,  and  in  the  state.  This  has  never  ceased  to  be  .. 
true. 

Leadership  in  a  democracy  has  always  fallen  to  those  men 
who  had  superior  intellectual  breadth  and  intellectual  alertness, 
and  these  have  always  come  from  a  wider  range  of  intellectual 
interests,  absolutely  independent  of  any  immediate  or  per¬ 
sonal  practical  usefulness. 

Those  men  were  profoundly  wise  who  added  to  all  those 
early  courses  of  study  in  academy  and  high  school  the  require¬ 
ment  of  declamation  and  composition. 

What  was  the  real  significance  of  that  old  list  of  pieces  to 
speak  which  I  read?  They  appealed  to  the  imagination  in 
expressing  the  feelings  of  men  in  various  circumstances,  but 
all  at  great  crises  in  their  lives — Leonidas,  Catiline,  Virginius, 
Spartacus,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  Ringan  Gilhaize,  Napoleon. 
To  put  oneself,  even  in  imagination,  in  the  place  of  a  man  in 
a  great  crisis  in  his  life,  to  feel  his  feelings,  and  to  express 
them  in  his  words,  is  an  educative  incident  of  no  mean  value. 

It  stirs  the  currents  of  the  soul.  Nor  does  it  lessen  but  rather 
enhance  the  effect  when  the  men  are  men  of  other  times  and 
other  lands. 

To  the  boys  in  the  high  school  only  did  the  privilege  come 
of  thus  entering  into  the  deeper  currents  of  the  world’s  life. 

The  boys  in  the  modem  high  school  have  been  privileged 
in  other  ways.  The  phrase  “  trained  minds  ”  has  been  used 
in  connection  with  education.  How  are  minds  trained?  By 
fixing  the  attention,  by  judging  of  relations,  by  exercising  the 
imagination,  by  storing  the  memory.  It  is  the  peculiar  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  high  school  student  that  the  subjects  of  his  thought 
are  so  diversified,  that  his  judgment  is  exercised  on  so  great 
a  variety  of  relations,  of  things,  of  persons,  of  events,  as  he 
studies  language,  and  science,  and  history  and  literature,  that 
his  creative  imagination  is  so  actively  engaged,  and  that  from 
so  many  fields  of  human  knowledge  treasures  may  be  added 
to  the  storehouse  of  his  memory.  Children  of  privilege  indeed 
are  these ! 

Long  ago  a  writer  said,  “  We  can  not  give  our  students 
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science,  only  directions  for  making  themselves  scientific/' 
What  it  is  to  be  scientific  President  Porter  told  in  his  work  on 
Mental  science — to  observe  exactly,  to  define  precisely,  to 
classify  correctly,  to  explain  rationally.  Recently  President 
Eliot  has  defined  education  in  substantially  the  same  words. 

To  spend  a  part  of  every  day  for  four  years  in  the  effort 
to  become  scientific,  even  if  the  full  fruition  is  never  obtained, 
affords  what  I  have  been  calling  intellectual  enlargement.  It 
matters  little  along  what  especial  road  the  mind  travels, 
whether  it  matches  itself  against  the  mysteries  of  number  and 
force  in  physics  and  chemistry,  the  mysteries  of  motion  in 
astronomy,  or  the  mysteries  of  life  in  biology.  The  challenge 
from  without  and  the  answering  efforts  from  within  are  forma¬ 
tive  influences  of  prodigious  force. 

Great  is  the  privilege,  too,  which  comes  to  the  high  school 
student  in  the  study  of  history — those  wider  fields  of  history 
which  lie  outside  the  elementary  course — the  life  and  work 
of  those  earlier  peoples,  the  fruits  of  whose  genius  have  en¬ 
riched  all  later  times — peoples  who  sounded  all  the  depths 
of  human  nature  in  fashioning  and  modifying  their  political 
systems — peoples  whose  story  is  eloquent  of  struggles  for 
human  rights — the  words  of  whose  orators  and  poets  issuing 
from  the  graphophone  of  history  have  perennial  power  to 
charm  and  move. 

When  Emerson  wrote : 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  wrought, 

Never  from  lips  of  cunning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle; 

Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came, 

Like  the  volcano’s  tongue  of  flame. 

Up  from  the  burning  core  below, — 

The  canticles  of  love  and  woe ; 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter’s  dome. 

And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity; 

Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 

He  builded  better  than  he  knew; — 

The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 
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he  had  penetrated  to  a  depth  of  understanding  of  history  which 
few  even  of  the  teachers  reach;  but  if  the  boys  and  girls  catch 
even  a  glimpse  of  this  sublime  truth  they  can  never  be  the 
same  afterward.  And  the  intellectual  exhilaration  and  uplift 
which  may  come  from  such  a  study  of  literature  as  the  means 
and  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  now  make  possible  is 
almost  inconceivable,  is  wholly  inconceivable  by  those  people 
who,  whether  within  the  field  of  education  or  outside  it,  are 
like  Milton’s  Mammon,  “  whose  eyes  were  always  downw^ard 
bent,  admiring  more  the  gold  in  heaven’s  pavement  than  aught 
else  in  vision  beatific.” 

Those  interesting  phenomena  known  in  the  realm  of  physics 
as  sympathetic  vibrations,  where  one  silent  string  or  column 
of  air  catches  up  the  rate  of  vibration  of  a  sounding  string 
or  column  and  emits  its  corresponding  tone,  are  not  confined 
to  material  bodies.  The  great  dramatists  and  poets  and 
novelists  range  over  the  whole  gamut  of  human  emotions, 
touch  every  chord  of  human  sentiment,  and  make  the  whole 
atmosphere  resonant  with  human  harmonies  and  human  dis¬ 
cords. 

The  real  student  of  Shakspere,  or  Milton,  or  Browning,  or 
Tennyson,  or  Kipling,  finds  himself  sensitive  to  these  emo¬ 
tions  and  responding  with  corresponding  notes. 

His  pulses  thrill  with  a  sturdier  manliness  as  he  stands  with 
Henry  V.  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt  and  hears  his  prayer :  “  O 
God  of  battles!  steel  my  soldiers’  hearts.” 

He  admires  while  he  pities  Wolsey,  forsaken  by  his  king, 
uttering  that  most  pathetic  lament,  “  Farewell,  a  long  fare¬ 
well,  to  all  my  greatness.” 

He  shakes  with  laughter  at  the  braggart  voice  of  Falstalf 
and  shrinks  with  Macbeth  at  the  sight  of  the  dagger  that  is 
to  kill  the  king. 

In  a  high  school  where  literature  is  used  aright,  the  great 
masters  of  all  ages  play  upon  the  minds  of  young  men  and 
w^omen  as  the  wind  sweeps  the  strings  of  an  Eolian  harp. 
Children  of  privilege,  indeed! 

To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required. 
This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  human  society.  The  students 
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in  the  public  high  schools  are  children  of  peculiar  privilege, 
and  they  are  because  of  this  children  of  peculiar  obligation. 

Because  of  their  wider  intellectual  range,  their  more  ex¬ 
tended  observation,  their  more  accurate  judgment,  their  more 
active  and  more  restrained  imagination,  their  better  stored 
memory,  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  discover  the  needs  of 
society,  to  comprehend  its  relations,  to  discover  and  adapt 
means  to  ends. 

In  business,  in  politics,  in  the  home,  and  in  the  church,  their 
superior  powers  are  needed.  The  probability  is  that  many 
of  them  will  in  time  unconsciously,  if  not  consciously,  drift 
into  positions  of  leadership. 

But  the  new  social  movements  and  tendencies  are  already 
demanding,  and  will  in  the  future  demand  with  more  insist¬ 
ence,  the  conscious  devotion  of  all  men  and  women  of  power 
to  social  service. 

Modern  life  in  all  its  departments  is  differentiated  from 
all  earlier  stages  by  two  features — the  largeness  of  the  units 
involved  and  the  swiftness  of  the  changes. 

The  applications  of  science  in  developing  the  old  modes  of 
communication  and  inventing  new  ones  have  made  possible 
combinations  of  people  and  aggregations  of  material  un¬ 
dreamed  of  in  even  recent  years.  The  magnitude  of  business 
undertakings,  the  vastness  of  production  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  the  amazing  speed  with  which  new  inventions 
are  exploited  and  applied,  as  seen  in  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
automobile,  and  the  aeroplane,  the  almost  miraculous  develop¬ 
ment  of  engineering  practise  so  that  nothing  seems  impossible, 
and  all  these  no  longer  local  but  national  in  their  scope,  and 
fast  becoming  international,  make  it  necessary  for  the  man 
who  thinks  at  all  to  think  in  large  units. 

The  rapid  transmission  of  thought  and  the  ceaseless  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides  of  travel  and  the  vast  increase  of  periodical 
publications  have  made  the  spread  of  ideas  so  easy  and  so 
swift  that  movements  of  thought  chase  each  other  over  the 
broad  fields  of  national  and  international  life  as  the  shadows 
chase  each  other  over  the  summer  landscape. 

Great  waves  of  popular  sentiment  rise  and  spread  and 
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break  on  far  distant  shores  almost  before  any  one  is  aware 
of  their  existence.  The  temperance  movement  spread  over 
this  country  state  by  state  and  is  now  agitating  almost  all  the 
European  countries.  The  peace  propaganda  is  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  such  a  world-wide  movement,  gathering  velocity 
and  momentum  with  surprizing  rapidity. 

Into  our  own  country  have  come  political  ideas  which  are 
rapidly  overturning  the  standards  and  practises  of  the  past. 
The  ideas  of  democracy  are  fast  undermining  the  foundations 
of  representative  government.  The  old  landmarks  are  being 
removed  and  the  old  ideas  of  property  and  personal  rights  are 
giving  way. 

A  new  social  organization  is  being  evolved,  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  its  scope,  more  democratic  in  its  principles,  more 
thoughtful  of  its  weaker  members,  more  sensitive  in  Its  social 
conscience. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  never  in  the  history  of  this  or  any 
other  country  has  the  demand  for  broadly  trained  minds  been 
so  urgent.  Men,  and  women,  too,  who  can  think  in  large 
units,  and  who  can  think  quickly — discerning  minds  quick  to 
see  the  bearing  of  new  ideas — men  and  women  who  can 
distinguish  things  that  differ,  who  can  tell  an  expert  from  a 
charlatan,  a  statesman  from  a  demagog,  a  symptom  from 
a  disease,  substance  from  shadow. 

Never  was  the  danger  so  great  from  little  men,  stupid  men, 
selfish  men,  for  never  could  they  do  so  much  harm  as  now. 
Burglars  are  using  the  newest  products  of  chemical  research 
in  their  explosions  and  the  most  powerful  of  automobiles  in 
their  flight. 

This  brings  me  to  the  thought  which  gave  title  to  this 
paper.  It  is  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  high  school  student 
to  use  his  enlarged  intellectual  powers  in  the  service  of  society. 

But  the  student  may  not  recognize  this  obligation.  This 
makes  it  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  public  high  school  as  an 
institution  to  do  two  things,  first,  to  awaken  and  develop  a 
sense  of  social  obligation,  and,  second,  to  train  specifically  for 
social  service.  I  call  this  the  peculiar  obligation  of  the  high 
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school.  I  should  not  deem  myself  extravagant  if  I  called 
it  the  supreme  obligation. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  speak  slightingly  of  high  school 
students,  who  call  them  effeminate  and  say  they  lack  fiber. 

In  all  the  wars  which  have  drained  the  resources  of  this 
country,  from  the  early  Indian  wars  to  the  great  Civil  War, 
a  large  share  of  the  fighting  has  been  done  by  boys  of  high 
school  age.  Until  after  the  Revolution,  the  fighting  age  began 
at  sixteen,  and  when  impressments  were  made  for  service  the 
youngest  were  summoned  first. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  call  should  come,  the  high  school 
graduate  of  today  would  respond  as  quickly  as  did  his  father 
or  his  grandfather  in  earlier  days  and  be  as  manly  in  it  all. 
And  now  in  great  emergencies,  when  human  lives  are  in  peril, 
there  is  no  lack  of  young  men  of  steady  nerve  and  strong 
hand,  self-forgetful,  to  meet  and  avert  the  danger. 

But  because  the  call  of  society  is  not  so  loud,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  it  will  not  be  heard  or  heeded,  and  because  the  service 
is  less  spectacular  it  is  not  so  alluring. 

No  bugle  calls  to  service  in  time  of  peace  and  the  march 
must  be  made  and  the  fighting  done  without  the  exhilaration 
of  drum  or  colors. 

Two  perils  beset  the  high  school  student  of  today:  he  is 
in  danger  of  being  frivolous,  and  in  greater  danger  of  being 
selfish.  Either  of  these  qualities  is  fatal  to  social  service. 

In  face  of  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  holidays,  the  multiplication  of  forms  and  places  of 
amusement,  the  space  in  the  daily  newspapers  given  to  sports, 
it  is  hard  for  the  youth  to  think  of  life  as  real  and  earnest. 
Rather  it  seems  like  one  long  joy-ride. 

This  makes  the  work  of  the  high  school  peculiarly  difficult. 
To  make  the  youth  realize  in  any  adequate  degree  the  reality 
of  life,  the  actual  life  that  is  being  lived  around  him,  its 
problems  and  its  difficulties;  to  feel  that  these  problems  are 
challenges  to  thought  and  effort;  that  today  presents  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  real  as  came  to  the  knights  of  earlier  days;  that 
the  modern  social  movements  offer  opportunities  for  heroic 
endeavor  as  great  as  came  to  the  Crusaders  or  to  the  daring 
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followers  of  Drake  and  Pizarro — this,  I  take  it,  is  the  great 
opportunity  and  the  great  obligation  of  the  present-day  high 
school. 

This  means  that  the  students  shall  be  made  as  familiar  with 
the  present  as  they  are  with  the  past;  that  they  shall  learn 
how  modern  society  is  organized  as  they  learn  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Greek  and  Roman  society. 

Now  there  is  some  study,  some  excellent  study  of  our 
political  organization,  but  little  of  the  social  structure  and 
of  social  movements.  The  field  is  wide  and  the  subjects  of 
study  many  and  varied  in  any  municipality.  The  object  is  to 
get  into  the  mind  of  the  student  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  community,  his  community,  as  it  is  being  lived. 
It  would  include  the  layout  of  the  city  or  town,  its  location 
and  topography,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  which  these 
offer,  its  streets  and  sidewalks  and  parks;  its  industries  and 
how  they  affect  the  life  of  the  people,  including  the  health 
and  morals;  the  people  themselves,  nationalities,  housing;  the 
institutions,  schools,  churches,  fraternal  organizations,  hos¬ 
pitals,  charities;  provisions  for  water,  sewerage,  light;  for  po¬ 
lice  and  fire  protection. 

It  should  be  the  aim  to  make  the  student  know  and  feel  that 
right  at  his  door  are  fields  of  study  and  opportunity  for 
scientific  research  full  of  interest  and  worthy  of  his  best  en¬ 
deavor. 

There  should  be  brought  to  his  attention  the  wider  social 
movements,  such  as  temperance,  pure  food,  tuberculosis,  child 
labor,  and  conservation. 

I  believe  it  would  be  entirely  possible  in  any  community  to 
conduct  by  means  of  high  school  students  a  scientific  survey 
of  the  local  life  and  local  interests,  and  that  such  a  survey 
would  be  the  most  fruitful  means  of  social  uplift.  It  must 
be  approached  and  worked  into  gradually,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  such  a  line  of  endeavor  would  offer  the  most 
satisfactory  field  for  high  school  alumni  associations,  which 
now  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  reasons  for  being. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  two  latest  move¬ 
ments  in  education — the  play  movement  and  the  vocational 
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movement — while  undoubtedly  on  the  whole  beneficent,  make 
the  work  of  the  high  school  harder  in  meeting  what  I  have 
called  the  supreme  obligation.  Each  of  these  movements 
serves  to  strengthen  one  of  two  tendencies  fatal  to  the  spirit 
of  social  service. 

The  play  movement  tends  to  promote  a  frivolous  spirit, 
and  the  vocational  movement  tends  to  promote  a  selfish  spirit. 

These  movements,  as  worked  out  in  practise,  appeal  to  the 
love  of  pleasure  and  love  of  gain  of  the  individual.  They 
are  primarily  unsocial  in  their  motive.  They  throw  upon  the 
high  school  the  added  burden  of  showing  to  the  student  that 
the  better  body  produced  by  better  play  and  the  greater  pro¬ 
ductive  efficiency  produced  by  industrial  training  make  him 
a  better  instrument  for  the  service  of  society. 

Under  the  more  or  less  complete  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  modern  high  school,  the  work  for  which  I  have 
been  arguing  must  fall  primarily  upon  the  principal.  It  should 
be  the  grand  coordinating  force  which  binds  into  one  cord 
all  the  threads  of  truth  from  the  different  departments — the 
sea  into  which  all  the  streams  run.  It  is  the  peculiar  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  to  show  what  present  society  is,  what 
it  needs,  what  it  is  trying  to  do,  and  what  more  it  ought  to 
try  to  do,  and  then  to  show  that  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the 
power  gained  by  study,  all  the  vigor  gained  by  play,  all  the 
skill  gained  in  the  shop,  fit  the  young  men  and  young  women 
for  more  effective  public  service,  place  upon  them  an  added 
obligation,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  as  splendid  as  have 
come  to  any  of  the  men  and  women  of  history  whom  they 
have  learned  to  admire. 

George  H.  Martin 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
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THE  REAL  PROBLEM  IN  SECONDARY  MATHE¬ 
MATICS  ^ 

The  real  problem  Is  no  new  thing  in  mathematics,  and  the 
question  as  to  the  significance  and  importance  of  the  real 
problem  in  mathematics  teaching  goes  back  to  the  first  schools 
in  which  mathematics  was  taught.  We  know  that  the  Greeks 
profest  to  despise  practical  applications  as  unworthy  of 
their  beautiful  science,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  imagine 
the  warlike,  imperious  Roman  looking  with  an  equal  con¬ 
tempt  on  the  formal  logic  of  the  Greek  mathematics  and 
adopting  for  his  own  study  only  the  utilitarian  aspects  of 
the  subject  which  appealed  to  his  essentially  practical  mind. 

The  spirit  in  which  mathematics  has  been  taught  and  studied 
in  various  lands  and  at  different  times  since  the  days  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  evident  from  the  numerous  textbooks 
which  have  come  down  to  us  since  the  invention  of  printing,^ 
and  these  old  books  show  every  possible  variation  between 
the  two  extremes  of  the  strictly  logical  mathematics  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  practical  mathematics  of  the  Romans.  By 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  we  can  picture  a  group 
of  German  or  Italian  pedagogs  of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth 
century  assembled  in  convention  as  we  are  today — and  dis¬ 
cussing  with  an  equal  earnestness  these  very  questions  which 
are  now  confronting  us. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  proper  emphasis  upon  the  logical 
and  the  practical  in  mathematics  teaching  has  only  recently 
come  into  prominence  in  this  country.  We  inherited  our 
mathematics  from  the  English  universities,  where  a  strict  ad- 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
Teachers,  Chicago,  December,  igii. 

*  Stamper,  A  history  of  the  teaching  of  elementary  geometry. 
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herence  to  the  old  Euclidean  geometry,  and  an  equally  formal 
algebra  have  prevailed  for  centuries.  Following  these  tradi¬ 
tions,  our  colleges,  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  our  schools  during  the  last  half,  were  content  to 
teach  a  somewhat  modified  Euclid,  and  an  algebra  very 
similar  to  the  Euclid  in  spirit  and  method,® 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  decided  change  in 
our  attitude  towards  the  study  of  mathematics.  The  investi¬ 
gating  spirit  of  the  twentieth  century  has  dared  to  question 
the  traditional  authority  of  many  subjects  of  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  the  modern  spirit  of  industrialism  has  demanded 
an  education  closely  related  to  the  practical  affairs  of  every¬ 
day  life.  A  striking  example  of  this  latter  influence  is  found 
in  the  action  of  the  Bankers’  Association  of  the  state  of  Min¬ 
nesota  in  petitioning  the  state  legislature  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  revise  the  entire  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  In  mathematics  the  movement  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  revolt  against  the  cold  formalism  of  Euclid, 
and  the  traditional  algebra,  and  demands  that  we  teach  some¬ 
thing  more  practical,  more  useful,  and  more  vital.  In  its 
extreme  form  it  demands  that  we  cease  to  teach  mathematics 
for  its  own  sake,  but  teach  it  rather  for  the  sake  of  its  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  influence  of  this  movement  was  first  evident  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Perry  and  his  colleagues,*  and  that 
the  teachers  of  this  country  are  alive  to  the  need  for  some 
reform  in  mathematical  teaching  is  shown  in  the  activities  of 
associations  like  this  one,  and  in  the  work  of  committees  like 
our  Committee  on  Applied  Problems.®  The  use  of  measure¬ 
ments,  of  cross-ruled  paper,  and  of  laboratory  methods  in  our 
teaching;  the  experiments  in  correlation,  in  unification,  in 
shop  mathematics,  are  all  of  them  but  our  various  efforts  to 
respond  to  what  we  feel  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  our 
attempt  to  apply  modern  methods  in  the  teaching  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  with  a  view  to  making  the  instruction  vital  and  prac- 

*  Cajori,  History  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  United  States. 

*  Perry,  The  teaching  of  mathematics  (Macmillan). 

*  “  Report  of  Committee  on  Real  Applied  Problems  ” — The  Central  As¬ 
sociation  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers  (C.  A.  S.  and  M.  T.). 
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tical.  These  are  all  aspects  of  the  one  larger  question  as 
to  the  true  significance  of  the  real  problem  in  mathematics 
teaching.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  form,  it  is  the  old  question 
of  the  practical  versus  the  logical  that  is  disturbing  us  at 
the  present  day  as  it  has  many  an  anxious  pedagog  in  the 
past. 

It  is  all  a  question,  after  all,  of  the  “  values  ”  in  mathe¬ 
matical  study.  It  reduces  to  the  question  of  “  Why  do  we 
teach  mathematics  in  our  secondary  schools  ?  What  is  there  in 
the  subject  to  justify  its  place  in  our  educational  scheme? 
Do  we  teach  mathematics  for  its  own  sake,  i.e.,  for  culture; 
for  the  sake  of  the  training  acquired  in  its  study,  i.e.,  for 
discipline;  or  because  of  the  use  we  can  make  of  it,  i.e.,  for  its 
applications  ?  ” 

Our  answer  to  this  question  will  vary  somewhat  according 
to  the  particular  purpose  for  which  we  conceive  mathematics 
to  be  taught  in  our  several  schools.  In  the  technical  and  trade 
schools  and  other  schools  of  a  special  kind  the  instruction 
in  mathematics  should  most  properly  be  framed  to  meet  the 
particular  needs  of  the  students  in  those  schools.  But  the 
number  of  such  schools,  tho  rapidly  increasing,  is  still  rela¬ 
tively  small,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  public  and  private 
high  schools  a  more  or  less  uniform  course  in  mathematics  is 
desirable.  Such  a  course  should  take  small  account  of  voca¬ 
tional  needs,  but  should  aim  to  give  its  students  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  preparation  for  life.  It  should  seek  to  give  to  the  student 
who  is  not  going  to  college  some  measure  of  the  training  and 
culture  that  his  college  brethren  will  acquire,  and  at  the  same 
time  some  knowledge  of  the  power  of  mathematics  in  helping 
him  to  meet  the  problems  of  everyday  life  and  business.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  question  as  to  what  is 
the  proper  balance  between  the  cultural  and  disciplinary  values 
of  mathematics  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  value  of  its  practical 
applications  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  uniform  course  in  math¬ 
ematics  that  we  are  seeking.  And  more  particularly  to  raise 
the  question  as  to  how  we  can  best  employ  the  “  real 
problem  ”  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  desired  results  in  both 
directions. 
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That  a  uniform  course  in  secondary  mathematics  is  desira¬ 
ble  in  all  but  the  schools  of  a  special  class  I  think  is  generally 
conceded.  The  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  ® 
not  long  ago  recommended  in  most  emphatic  terms  that  the 
course  in  the  secondary  school  for  the  college  student  and  for 
the  non-college  student  should  be  essentially  the  same.  This 
same  opinion,  as  to  mathematics  particularly,  has  been  exprest 
quite  recently  in  the  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  A 
Geometry  Syllabus.^  On  page  40  of  this  report  occurs  this 
statement :  “  After  investigation,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  there  should  be  no  attempt  to  outline  different 
courses  for  various  classes  of  students  in  the  high  schools.” 
This  committee,  composed  of  eight  representatives  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  seven  from  the  colleges,  was  appointed 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Federation  of  Mathematical  and  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences.  They  speak  with  the  authority  of  a  national 
body  representative  of  the  mathematics  teachers  of  the 
country. 

While  we  may  be  agreed  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  uniform 
course,  the  possibility  of  such  a  course  depends  on  our  ability 
to  get  together.  During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard 
preached  every  doctrine  from  that  of  the  extreme  orthodoxy 
of  the  old  school  to  the  materialistic  creed  of  Mr.  Perry  and 
his  followers,  and  some  of  us  have  tried  to  practise  all  that 
we  have  heard  preached.  There  has  been  much  uncertainty, 
much  experimenting,  but  from  our  experimenting  has  come 
valuable  knowledge,  and  our  uncertainty  is  giving  way  to  a 
feeling  of  confidence.  I  believe  that  teachers  of  mathematics 
are  beginning  to  be  more  in  accord  on  this  question  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  years  just  past,  and  that  there  is  evidence 
that  public  opinion  is  forming  and  before  long  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  crystallize  into  a  definite  decision  upon  this  matter 
of  a  uniform  course  in  secondary  mathematics. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Perry  in  England  and  the  activities  of 

*  “  Report  of  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements.” — The 
National  Education  Association. 

'School  science  and  mathematics,  April,  1911. 
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various  individuals  and  committees  like  the  “  Committee  on 
Applied  Problems,”  has  convinced  all  of  us  that  there  was 
need  of  much  reform  in  the  old  methods  of  instruction.  So 
strongly  was  this  side  of  the  case  presented,  however,  that 
our  lists  of  problems  began  to  look  like  manuals  for  machine 
shop  practise — and  enthusiasts  began  to  adopt  the  views  of  Mr. 
Perry  that  mathematics  should  be  taught  solely  as  a  “  useful 
tool,”  and  not  for  its  own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  the  mental 
training  it  affords.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Perry,  “  Mathematics 
is  a  powerful  weapon  with  which  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
nature.”  The  figure  here  is  a  little  mixt,  but  the  meaning 
is  clear.  Mr.  Perry  carries  the  figure  further.  “  If  a  man 
knows  how  to  use  the  weapon,  that  is  enough.  Let  him  leave 
to  others  the  forging  of  the  weapon,  the  complete  study  of 
it.”  « 

Fortunately  when  there  was  danger  of  going  too  far  in 
this  direction,  the  champions  of  the  other  side  appeared,  and 
we  had  the  report  of  our  Geometry  Committee  which,  while 
recognizing  the  value  of  applications,  argued  strongly  for  the 
teaching  of  geometry  as  a  logical  system — and  the  Algebra 
Syllabus  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States,  etc.,®  which 
announced  as  the  central  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  algebra 
the  ”  Cultivation  of  the  student’s  faculty  for  reasoning.” 
These  are  but  two  of  many  influences  that  might  be  cited 
which  helped  to  keep  us  secure  in  our  faith  that  mathematics 
is  worth  teaching  for  its  own  sake,  and  prevented  our  running 
too  blindly  after  the  strange  new  gods.^® 

I  am  sure  no  member  of  the  association  needs  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  his  belief  in  the  value  of  mathematics  for  its  own 
sake.  If  there  are  any  such  I  would  refer  them  to  the  new 
book  on  The  teaching  of  geometry,  by  Professor  David  Eu- 

•  Packard,  “  The  facts  about  Perry  and  his  idea  ” — School  science  and 
mathematics,  May,  1910. 

•  Report  of  Committee  on  Geometry.  C.  A.  S.  and  M.  T. ;  Report  of 
Committee  on  Algebra,  C.  A.  S.  and  M.  T. 

Among  others  may  be  cited;  Report  of  National  Committee  on 
Geometry  Syllabus  (reference  above)  ;  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society,  bulletin,  November,  1903;  Reports 
of  Committees  of  the  Mathematical  Societies  of  Missouri,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  etc. 
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gene  Smith,  to  an  article  by  Professor  Hedrick  in-  School 
science  and  mathematics,  on  “  Topics  in  elementary  alge¬ 
bra,”  and  especially  to  the  masterly  consideration  of  the 
whole  subject  by  Thomas  J.  McCormack  in  an  address  before 
the  National  Education  Association.^^  Mr,  Smith  concedes 
the  value  of  the  practical  applications  in  geometry  but  em¬ 
phasizes  the  other  important  reasons  for  its  study.  His  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  “  Geometry  has  a  raison  d’etre  beyond  its  appli¬ 
cations,”  and  that  “  these  applications  are  sought  primarily  for 
the  sake  of  geometry,  and  that  geometry  is  not  taught  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  sake  of  its  applications.”  Similarly  Mr.  Hed¬ 
rick  points  out  that  problem  solving  is  not  the  only  direct 
value  in  the  teaching  of  algebra,  but  that  equally  important 
values  are  found  in  its  symbolism  and  especially  in  the  idea 
of  functionality.  Mr.  McCormack’s  monograph  is  the  ablest 
and  most  convincing  answer  that  I  have  yet  seen  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  Why  do  we  study  mathematics  ?  ”  He  carries  one 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  traditional  reasons  for 
the  study  of  mathematics  still  hold  as  strongly  as  they  have 
ever  held,  in  fact  that  they  present  arguments  far  stronger 
than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  practical  results  to  be 
attained  from  its  study.  In  fact,  if  algebra  and  geometry 
had  had  to  justify  their  place  in  our  course  of  study  by  virtue 
of  their  practical  side  alone  they  would  long  since  have  been 
eliminated,  for  it  is  not  on  account  of  that  quality  that  these 
subjects  have  earned  their  place  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  not 
because  of  that  reason  that  they  will  retain  it. 

The  opinions  just  cited  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  mathe¬ 
matical  thought  in  this  country  (and  they  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely)  are,  I  think,  the  opinions  coming  to  be  held 
quite  generally  thruout  the  rank  and  file  of  mathematics 
teachers,  excepting  the  few  who  are  teaching  in  institutions  of 
a  special  character  where  special  reasons  may  prevail.  In  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  “  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in 

School  science  and  mathematics,  June,  1911. 

**  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1910.  Also  in 
pamphlet  form,  The  Torch  press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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the  Private  Schools  of  the  United  States,”  out  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  replies  received  from  as  many  teachers,  all  recognize 
“  mental  discipline  ”  as  one  of  the  aims  of  mathematics  teach¬ 
ing,  and  nearly  all  mention  as  additional  aims,  “  Preparation 
for  more  advanced  study  of  mathematics,  preparation  for  the 
study  of  other  subjects,  and  the  teaching  of  mathematical 
truths  for  their  own  sake.”  A  composite  of  the  replies  shows 
that  by  mental  discipline  in  the  above  connection  is  meant 
“  a  training  in  intuition,  judgment,  memory,  imagination, 
reasoning  powers;  an  improvement  in  ability  to  concentrate, 
to  think  clearly,  accurately,  and  logically;  to  recognize  the 
essential  elements  in  a  problem,  to  note  relationships,  apply 
principles,  and  understand  cause  and  effect.”  Nearly  all  of 
the  teachers  above  quoted  have  a  firm  conviction  that  general 
abilities  are  gained  thru  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  a  special 
subject,  especially  mathematics;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
that  the  power,  the  sense  of  mastery,  the  standards  and  the 
ideals  acquired  thru  mathematical  study  are  carried  over  into 
other  subjects  and  into  the  general  activities  of  life. 

These  then  are  the  chief  aims  recognized  in  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  the  reasons  offered  for  its  study  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  two  hundred  teachers  replying  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  of  this  committee.  They  are  the  reasons  that  have 
long  been  familiar  to  us;  the  interest  here  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
at  the  present  day,  these  same  reasons  are  considered  necessary 
and  sufficient. 

I  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  those  quoted  do  not  recognize 
the  value  and  importance  of  practical  applications  in  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  study  of  mathematics.  They  are  almost  equally  unani¬ 
mous  that  an  important  reason  for  teaching  mathematics  is 
on  account  of  its  use  as  a  tool  in  other  sciences  and  in  many 
of  the  problems  of  modern  life;  but  this  reason  is  generally 
subordinated  to  the  others,  and  is  far  from  being  a  controlling 
reason  for  its  study. 

A  course  in  mathematics,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  teachers  above  quoted,  would  recognize  the  spirit 

”  Part  of  the  American  Report  of  the  International  Commission, 
etc.,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
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of  the  present  while  preserving  the  traditions  of  the  past.  It 
would  give  an  important  place  to  the  practical  aspects  of 
mathematics  while  clinging  to  the  cultural  and  disciplinary 
values  as  the  underlying  reasons  for  its  study.  This  is  exactly 
the  course  that  is  recommended  in  geometry  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Geometry  Syllabus,^*  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
course  to  which  we  are  settling  down;  the  ideal  limit  toward 
which  we  are  converging.  This  committee  recommends  a 
“  formal  treatment  of  geometry  to  about  the  traditional  ex¬ 
tent,”  but  that  “  there  should  be  a  fusion  of  theoretical  and 
applied  work  free  from  radicalism  in  either  direction.”  The 
report  goes  on  to  say  that  “  no  reference  to  the  applications 
of  geometry  is  to  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  committee 
feels  that  the  formal  side  should  suffer,  or  that  geometry  is 
wanting  in  a  distinct  disciplinary  value.”  I  hope  we  may 
soon  have  an  equally  sane  and  authoritative  report  on  the 
subject  of  algebra.  In  my  judgment  we  need  light  there  more 
than  we  do  in  geometry. 

The  insistence  on  the  formal  study  of  geometry  and  algebra 
does  not  mean  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  last  century. 
Instead  we  should  use  all  the  modern  devices  possible  for  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject  and  making  it  clear  and  vital.  A  certair^ 
standard  of  logical  rigor  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  of 
intuition,  concrete  exercises,  measurement,  and  experiment, 
nor  does  it  preclude  such  practical  devices  as  models,  ap¬ 
paratus,  photographs,  cross-ruled  paper,  and  the  like.  There 
are  opportunities,  too,  with  which  every  teacher  is  familiar 
for  lessening  the  old-time  appearance  of  formality  by  an  im¬ 
provement  in  notation  and  symbolism.  I  can  not  see  why  the 
clumsy  Greek  method  of  naming  lines  and  angles  in  geometry 
should  have  persisted  so  long.  It  should  have  disappeared 
years  ago,  as  did  their  cumbersome  system  of  indicating  num¬ 
bers  by  letters.  The  demonstration  of  many  geometric  the¬ 
orems  is  much  more  readily  understood  if  lines  are  indicated 
by  single  letters  and  angles  by  the  use  of  small  numbers  placed 
within  them.  Practical  methods  and  devices  such  as  these 
need  not  affect  the  rigor  of  our  work  and  have  nothing  to  dev 


**  Cited  above. 
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with  the  results  aimed  at  in  our  teaching,  but  are,  as  Mr. 
McCormack  well  says,  “  excellent  for  removing  the  sensual 
physical  obstacles  to  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  geomet¬ 
rical  and  algebraic  truths.” 

A  similar  function  is,  I  take  it,  the  most  important  function 
of  the  real  problem.  It  is  a  practical  device  which  serves  to 
make  easier  the  comprehension  of  mathematical  truths. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  we  see  a  justification  for  the  use  of 
applied  problems  that  does  not  conflict  with  the  ideas  exprest 
above  as  to  the  objects  of  mathematical  study.  A  reasonable 
number  of  applied  problems  creates  an  interest  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupil  that  reacts  strongly  in  increasing  his  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  logical  side  of  the  subject.  They 
supply  the  student  with  a  motive,  and  help  create  an  interest 
in  his  work.  They  enable  him  to  approach  the  abstract  thru 
the  concrete,  and  to  assist  in  fixing  general  mathematical 
principles  by  furnishing  a  concrete  illustration  or  application 
for  many  of  the  truths  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

This  is  a  legitimate  and  valuable  use  of  the  real  problem, 
but  I  can  not  agree  with  the  contention  that  the  subject  of 
algebra  or  geometry  should  grow  out  of  or  develop  from 
these  real  problems,  any  more  than  that  the  real  problem 
should  be  the  end  and  object  of  our  instruction.  Such  a  con¬ 
crete  basis  for  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  advisable,  but  by 
the  time  our  students  reach  the  secondary  school  they  should 
be  taught  to  appreciate  other  reasons  for  the  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  should  be  mature  enough  to  proceed  by  methods 
which  mark  a  distinct  advance  over  those  of  the  elementary 
schools.  To  attempt  to  make  our  algebra  and  geometry  relate 
too  closely  to  the  material  problems  of  life  is  to  make  of  them 
but  chapters  in  a  higher  arithmetic,  and  is  to  lose  in  their 
study  most  of  the  value  that  is  peculiar  to  them. 

There  is  of  course  a  certain  intrinsic  value  in  the  real 
problem  aside  from  any  light  it  may  throw  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theory  of  mathematics.  Some  general  informa¬ 
tion  is  acquired  in  the  study  of  such  problems,  and  their  use 
surrounds  the  subject  of  mathematics  with  a  kind  of  atmos- 

**  McCormack.  Cited  above. 
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phere  of  practicality  which  makes  it  seem  more  worth  while 
to  the  student.  Again  it  teaches  the  use  of  mathematics  as 
a  tool,  which  is  legitimate  and  important.  But  I  can  not  help 
feeling  that  the  element  of  practicality  in  these  problems  is 
often  more  apparent  than  real.  Some  of  them  are  not  nearly 
so  practical  as  they  look,  and  the  effort  to  master  the  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  others  is  not  worth  the  effort  it  costs.  Beside,  we 
must  not  forget  that  there  is  in  the  study  of  mathematics  a 
deeper  practicality  than  the  obvious  one  of  the  solution  of 
the  few  problems  one  meets  in  life  that  can  be  solved  by 
algebra  or  by  geometry.  The  most  practical  knowledge  of 
any  subject  that  one  can  have  is  a  knowledge  of  its  theory, 
its  principle,  and  its  methods.  Such  a  knowledge  may  be 
called  a  potential  knowledge.  It  is  a  stored-up  aggregation 
of  habits  of  thought  which  may  be  drawn  upon  long  after 
an  algebraic  formula  or  a  geometric  theorem  is  forgotten. 

How  often  does  an  engineer  have  occasion  to  use  his  cal¬ 
culus,  or  how  many  of  them  could  apply  it  if  they  would? 
And  yet  their  mathematical  training  is  of  inestimable  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  them  in  their  work.  Thru  their  study  of  mathe¬ 
matics  they  have  acquired  an  ability  to  grasp  the  essential 
elements  of  a  problem,  a  capacity  for  accurate  analysis,  a 
power  of  visualization,  a  training  of  the  geometric  imagina¬ 
tion,  that  makes  possible  the  wonderful  structures  which  it 
is  their  business  to  create.  The  case  for  the  high  school 
graduate  is  essentially  the  same,  tho  perhaps  in  a  less  degree. 

In  the  growing  demand  of  the  present  day  for  a  practical 
education  we  are  inclined  to  strive  after  the  obvious  utilities, 
and  to  overlook  “  the  more  comprehensive  utilities  which  con¬ 
tribute  toward  an  ideal  and  intellectual  practicality,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  are  of  direct  value  in  even  our  bread-winning 
activities.” 

To  sum  up  the  points  I  have  tried  to  make  in  this  paper: 
First,  a  uniform  course  in  secondary  mathematics  is  desirable 
in  all  of  our  schools  except  those  of  a  special  class.  The  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  such  a  course  should  teach 

**  Durrell,  “  The  utilities  in  geometric  study,"  School  science  and  math¬ 
ematics,  June,  1911. 
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algebra  and  geometry  for  their  own  sake  and  as  connected 
logical  systems,  but  with  a  recognition  of  the  practical  value 
of  their  study,  and 

Second,  the  real  problem,  with  all  that  the  term  applies,  has 
an  important  place  in  such  a  course.  It  is,  however,  neither 
the  alpha  nor  the  omega  of  our  teaching.  It  should  not  be 
the  underlying  basis  of  mathematical  instruction  above  the 
grade  of  arithmetic,  nor  yet  the  end  or  object  of  that  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  real  problem  has  some  value  in  a  direct  way,  chiefly 
in  teaching  the  use  of  mathematics  as  a  tool,  but  its  largest 
significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  us  with  a  con¬ 
venient,  pleasant,  and  withal  instructive  method  of  imparting 
a  sound  knowledge  of  theoretical  mathematics,  which,  after 
all,  is  mathematics  of  the  most  practical  sort. 

Charles  W.  Newhall 

Shattuck  School 

Faribault,  Minnesota 
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A  COMMERCIAL  COURSE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  American  public  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  united  opinion 
that  there  should  be  vocational  education  of  some  sort  and 
degree  for  the  workers  in  the  various  occupations  of  business 
and  industry.  But  the  establishment  of  institutions  offering 
such  education  is  a  matter  largely  of  local  initiative,  and  local 
conditions  are  frequently  of  such  nature  as  to  make  it  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  get  started  or  even  to  determine  what  should 
be  done.  In  certain  lines,  however,  the  course  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  among  these  is  training  for  commerce  and  business. 
Nearly  every  community,  whatever  else  its  dominant  industry 
may  be,  has  its  commercial  work  to  be  done  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  classes  of  people  to  do  it.  Commercial  education  will 
be  of  value  to  every  such  community. 

Commercial  education  has  already  found  a  place  in  our 
systems  of  secondary  education  in  the  form  of  commercial 
departments  in  the  regular  high  schools  and  in  high  schools 
of  commerce.  Its  problems  are  for  the  most  part  those  of 
readjustment  to  changing  and  to  new  discovered  needs  of 
individuals  and  the  occupation.  The  criticisms  of  business 
men  and  of  school  men  of  present  commercial  courses  only 
mirror  the  conditions  that  need  changing. 

The  unusual  growth  of  business  in  our  country  during  the 
last  half  century  has  brought  on  the  problem  of  getting  com¬ 
petent  help  in  acute  form.  But  naturally  business  managers, 
in  looking  for  help,  have  thought  of  relieving  themselves  of 
the  routine — the  typewriting,  the  bookkeeping,  and  record 
keeping  of  the  concern;  hence  the  schools,  in  trying  to  supply 
business  education,  have  been  confronted  by  this  demand  and 
have  built  up  commercial  departments  around  the  subjects 
of  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and  typewriting.  Commercial 
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arithmetic,  grammar,  writing,  spelling,  and  commercial  cor¬ 
respondence  have  been  taught  as  auxiliaries  to  stenography 
and  bookkeeping.  In  the  meantime,  the  business  man  has 
kept  the  heart  of  business  to  himself,  namely,  the  manage¬ 
ment,  the  buying,  the  selling,  the  collections,  and  the  struggle 
of  competition  with  his  neighbors.  This  division  of  labor 
in  business  into  managers  on  the  one  hand  and  routine  drudges 
on  the  other,  emphasized  by  the  school  commercial  courses, 
and  by  the  forward  development  in  complexity  of  business 
has  resulted  in  a  situation  that  has  certain  bad  features  that 
need  to  be  eliminated. 

For  one  thing,  it  has  been  found  that  teaching  formalities 
of  business  routine  does  not  prove  entirely  successful  in  turn¬ 
ing  out  young  men  and  women  fitted  to  enter  business,  to  do 
their  work  efficiently,  and  to  progress.  How  commonly  does 
one  find  a  bookkeeper  who  really  knows  nothing  about  the 
business  for  which  he  makes  certain  entries  and  certain  labori¬ 
ous  postings  and  abstracts.  How  rare  is  the  stenographer  or 
clerk  who  knows  anything  of  what  his  or  her  work  is  all 
about,  and  how  rare  are  they  who  really  care  beyond  doing 
the  immediate  task  so  that  it  will  pass  inspection.  Both  knowl¬ 
edge  and  motive  are  lacking. 

The  problem  is  somewhat  illuminated  when  we  reflect  that 
in  the  evolution  of  business  the  bookkeeping,  the  office  sys¬ 
tems,  the  complicated  correspondence  methods,  the  stenog¬ 
raphy,  and  typewriting  came  last,  but  in  training  young  people 
for  business  now  we  are  attempting  to  teach  these  subjects  first 
with  results  that  might  be  expected  as  indicated  above. 

Business  education,  as  at  present  administered,  fails  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  is  too  shallow.  This  is  due 
partly  to  immaturity  of  the  students  enrolled  for  the  business 
courses  in  the  business  colleges  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
high  schools,  partly  to  the  shortness  of  the  course,  and  partly 
to  the  lack  of  good  business  instructors. 

In  the  second  place,  present-day  business  education  fails 
because  it  deals  with  formalities  and  leaves  out  essentials. 
The  average  commercial  course  of  study,  with  its  copybook 
writing,  commercial  arithmetic,  spelling,  commercial  law,  com- 
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mercial  geography,  bookkeeping,  and  stenography  is  pulp  with 
the  juice  squeezed  out.  No  matter  how  mature  the  student, 
how  broad  his  other  education  in  English,  history,  civics, 
science,  and  so  on,  no  matter  what  the  character  of  teaching, 
such  a  course  does  not  directly  equip  him  with  the  essentials 
of  business.  The  student,  in  some  cases,  may  already  have 
these  when  he  enters  the  commercial  school;  he  may  get  them 
after  he  leaves  the  school,  but  he  does  not  get  them  from  the 
school,  therefore,  there  is  justice  in  the  business  man’s  criticism 
of  the  school. 

The  commercial  school  at  many  points  approaches  those 
essentials  to  the  point  of  “  warmness,”  and  a  few  students, 
no  doubt,  gain  some  knowledge  of  business  reality  by  infer¬ 
ence  and  imagination;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  this  result  is 
only  accidental,  or  at  least  incidental. 

What,  then,  should  be  done  in  the  commercial  course  that  is 
not  now  done?  For  an  answer  let  us  turn  to  business  itself. 
Let  us  see  what  its  essentials  are.  Business  concerns  itself 
with  the  production  and  distribution  of  those  things  which 
people  buy  and  sell,  that  is,  those  things  which  have  economic 
value.  The  farmer,  the  lumberman,  the  miner,  and  the  fisher¬ 
man  respectively  use  their  arts  in  order  that  they  may  have 
products  to  sell.  The  buyers  may  be  middlemen  or  con¬ 
sumers,  but  other  than  the  ultimate  consumer  each  one  who 
buys  does  so  with  the  intent  to  sell.  The  manufacturer  takes 
the  raw  product  and  makes  such  changes  in  it  as  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  will  meet  the  desire  of  buyers.  If  he  has  succeeded,  his 
product  sells  well.  Jobbers  or  wholesalers  buy  in  many  mar¬ 
kets  with  judicious  care,  having  in  mind  the  possible  demands 
of  their  customers  to  whom  they  will  sell.  The  retailers  are 
equally  intent  upon  the  problem  of  buying  what  will  sell  well 
to  their  customers.  Lastly,  the  consumer  goes  to  the  market 
and  buys  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  The  central 
fact  in  all  business  in  all  times  is  exchange. 

The  surplus  product  of  the  farm,  forest,  mine,  and  sea 
would  never  have  been  produced  were  it  not  for  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  exchange,  that  is,  for  the  possibility  of  selling.  No 
manufacturer  would  build  a  costly  plant,  employ  labor,  and 
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buy  raw  materials  did  he  not  think  that  he  could  sell  his 
product  advantageously.  He  would  not  go  into  producing  a 
new  article  at  present  without  carefully  considering  and  even 
testing  the  possibilities  of  selling.  Selling,  therefore,  deter¬ 
mines  what  and  how  much  shall  be  produced.  Every  depart¬ 
ment  in  business  is  planned  either  directly  or  indirectly  with 
reference  to  its  effect  on  the  concern’s  sales.  The  automatic 
machine,  the  scientific  management,  the  location  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  all  aim  at  providing  a  product  for  the 
market  that  will  sell  well  and  that  will  successfully  meet  any 
competition.  The  offices,  the  showrooms,  the  correspondence 
department,  the  advertising  department,  the  cost-keeping  de¬ 
partment,  each  assists  the  sales  department  in  its  own  specific 
way.  Bookkeeping,  that  reigning  queen  in  the  commercial 
course  of  study,  does  little  more  than  make  records  of  the 
firm’s  buying  and  selling.  In  large  concerns,  where  business 
policies  are  determined  by  a  committee  system,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  sales  manager  or  one  of  his  assistants  is  to  be  found 
on  every  committee.  Tho  the  factory  superintendent  may 
invent  a  wonderfully  efficient  product,  its  final  form  is  care¬ 
fully  past  upon  by  the  chief  of  salesmen.  Not  a  change  in 
methods  of  filling  orders,  in  packing,  in  the  kind  and  size  of 
package,  nor  in  methods  of  shipping  can  be  made  in  an  up-to- 
date  factory  without  the  O.  K.  of  the  selling  department.  The 
result  of  the  sales  supplies  the  sinews  of  industry,  pays  the 
rent,  taxes,  and  insurance,  buys  the  raw  material,  pays  the 
labor,  repairs  the  plant,  provides  for  depreciation,  and,  if 
completely  successful,  pays  dividends  or  profits  to  the  owners. 
The  concern  with  the  best  selling  organization,  other  things 
being  equal,  always  succeeds  the  best.  Selling  is  not  the  only 
activity,  to  be  sure,  in  economic  production,  nor  could  it  be 
carried  on  without  the  others,  but  it  is  the  central  factor  from 
which  all  the  others  must  take  their  cue. 

The  need  for  salesmanship  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
commercial  class  of  people.  Everybody  must  do  some  buying 
and  selling.  We  have  shown  the  place  of  exchange  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  principal  work  of  the  jobber  and  retailer  is 
buying  and  selling.  Even  the  common  laborer  is  a  salesman. 
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for  he  must  sell  his  labor.  Production  calls  for  special  knowl¬ 
edge  in  various  lines,  such  as  mechanics,  chemistry,  electricity, 
agriculture,  and  so  on,  but  the  procuring  of  persons  with  such 
knowledge  is  a  business  proposition  involving  buying  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  and  selling  on  the  part  of  the  mechanic, 
chemist,  electrician,  or  agriculturist.  An  engineer  that  knows 
business  can  command  twice  the  salary  of  the  engineer  who 
knows  only  his  machines.  Engineering  is  one  of  the  chief 
servants  of  business,  hence  the  engineer  will  become  a  better 
engineer  because  he  does  know  business.  Backwardness  in 
economic  condition  of  any  class  of  workers  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  ignorance  or  inability  in  business  matters  including 
buying  and  selling.  It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the  results 
of  commercial  education  that  the  graduates  of  business  col¬ 
leges  and  high  school  commercial  departments  receive  about 
the  lowest  wages  or  salaries  of  any  of  the  classes  of  skilled 
workers.  Nor  is  there  a  contradiction  in  this  idea  that  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling  is  the  element  lacking  when  we  turn  to  the 
vast  army  of  poorly  paid  salespeople  in  retail  stores.  Tho 
these  are  engaged  in  selling,  yet,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  studied  the  problem,  most  of  them  know 
but  comparatively  little  about  business,  or  even  about  selling. 
The  best  paid  are  often  the  cheapest.  In  German  department 
stores,  according  to  Oscar  Tietz,  owner  of  several  large  stores 
in  the  empire,  all  of  the  salespeople  are  school  trained.  The 
salaries  of  saleswomen  range  from  twenty-five  to  seventy-five 
dollars,  while  those  of  salesmen  range  from  seventy-five  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  upwards.  This  is  in  a  country  where  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  wages  is  considerably  lower  than  in  our  country, 
yet  their  school-trained  worker  earns  more  and  gets  more  than 
our  self-trained  store  employee.  The  really  good  salesmen 
receive  fairly  good  salaries  everywhere.  A  course  in  busi¬ 
ness  management,  and  especially  in  buying  and  selling,  is 
essential  to  any  individual,  because  it  helps  him  to  realize  his 
economic  opportunities  no  matter  what  his  regular  vocation 
may  be. 

Exchange  is  the  life  of  business,  and  not  until  the  principles 
and  practise  of  buying  and  selling  are  taught  in  the  com- 
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mercial  schools  and  colleges  can  we  say  that  we  have  practical 
business  courses.  Not  until  students  grasp  this  in  its  full  sig¬ 
nificance  are  they  fitted  to  work  efficiently.  Without  it  they 
can  not  hope  to  attain  much  success  in  business.  As  in  other 
occupations,  the  increasing  complexity,  division  of  labor,  and 
urgent  pressure  for  immediate  results  cause  it  to  become  more 
and  more  difficult  every  year  for  the  youth  to  learn  a  business 
thru  experience.  It  is  easy  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  task 
and  the  routine.  It  is  difficult  to  get  into  positions  where  a 
bird’s-eye  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  big  currents  in  business; 
first,  because  there  are  few  such  positions;  second,  because 
they  usually  go  to  those  who  have  already  acquired  training 
or  knowledge  of  a  broad  character. 

The  demand  is  that  schools  should  teach  the  principles  of 
business  and  give  as  much  of  the  practise  as  may  be  possible, 
so  that  students  may  have  in  their  minds  a  concrete  basis  upon 
which  to  build  their  other  studies,  such  as  bookkeeping,  office 
systems,  and  stenography.  Only  thru  such  a  course  of  experi¬ 
ence  can  the  usual  commercial  courses  be  made  intelligible. 
With  the  knowledge  that  may  be  acquired  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  actual  business,  there  comes  a  mental  attitude 
that  is  quite  necessary  in  attacking  the  problems  of  commercial 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  and  bookkeeping.  The  business 
man  confronted  by  the  necessity  to  write  certain  letters,  to 
keep  certain  records  or  books,  or  to  do  any  other  work  about 
his  office,  comes  to  his  problem  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
motive  that  will  accomplish  results,  come  what  may.  But  the 
student  who  knows  nothing  of  such  necessities  gropes  blindly 
at  his  lessons  whenever  he  forgets  his  rules  or  instructions. 
At  the  completion  of  his  course  he  has  learned  what?  A 
certain  method  of  doing  a  certain  thing.  If  his  business  posi¬ 
tion  brings  him  into  contact  with  some  other  method  he  is 
helpless  until  he  has  learned  the  new  method  all  over  again. 

What  can  commercial  schools  do  about  it  ?  They  can  teach 
the  elements  of  buying  and  selling.  They  can  develop  in  a 
course  the  methods  and  struggles  of  the  individual  salesman, 
the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  qualities  of  successful  sales¬ 
manship,  the  elements  of  human  nature  as  seen  in  the  way 
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people  express  their  likes  and  dislikes,  the  essentials  of  the 
mental  attitude  that  makes  up  good  salespeople,  and  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  business  life.  The  course  might  include 
descriptive  studies  of  the  selling  organizations  such  as  found 
in  retail  and  wholesale  stores  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns,  of  the  methods  used  in  buying  and  selling  among  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers,  of  the  methods  of 
advertising  and  its  relation  to  selling,  of  the  methods  for 
increasing  production  and  selling  efficiency,  and  of  methods 
of  granting  credit  and  making  collections.  The  content  has 
been  suggested  sufficiently  for  the  present  purposes  by  the 
above.  In  general,  the  aims  of  such  a  course  for  a  high  school 
of  commerce  would  be : 

1.  To  give  to  the  student  a  groundwork  of  ideas  about 
business  as  at  present  conducted. 

2.  To  get  the  student  to  see  what  the  essentials  of  business 
are,  so  that  he  will  relate  his  other  commercial  studies  and 
experiences  to  their  proper  places. 

3.  To  give  life  and  motive  to  the  student’s  studies  in  the 
older,  more  usual  commercial  studies. 

4.  To  help  the  student  to  realize  his  economic  opportunities 
in  life. 

As  to  method,  there  will  be  need  for  the  teacher  to  exercise 
only  such  practise  as  is  already  current  among  good  teachers. 
There  must  be  practise  work  in  buying  and  selling  in  the  same 
way  as  there  is  now  practise  work  for  the  normal  and  the 
trade  school  students.  This  practise  can  be  provided  for  with 
utmost  ease.  The  following  plans  suggest  themselves,  any  of 
which  are  practicable  in  almost  every  community.  In  fact,  all 
can  well  be  combined. 

First,  each  student  should  be  given  the  opportunity  either 
to  buy  or  to  sell  some  article  in  a  mock  sale  or  demonstration. 
This  method  gives  splendid  opportunities  for  getting  a  high 
pitch  of  interest,  directed  student  observation,  and  class  criti¬ 
cism.  There  need  be  no  special  apparatus  for  this  work.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  article,  or  the  prospectus  of  the  article,  to 
be  sold,  one  student  to  act  as  a  careful  buyer  seeking  the  best 
interests  of  his  concern,  another  student  to  act  as  salesman. 
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trying  out  the  principles  taught  about  salesmanship  in  the 
school  course. 

Second,  it  may  be  arranged  to  have  students  assist  with  or 
do  the  buying  of  household  necessities  for  their  respective 
homes,  at  least  while  taking  this  course.  Note  may  be  made 
of  all  points  of  selling  coming  up  in  their  contact  with  the 
real  salespeople.  Where  tried,  this  exercise  has  been  found 
valuable  not  only  in  turning  the  students’  minds  towards  the 
business  of  selling  but  also  in  training  them  to  buy  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Third,  real  selling  experiences  for  a  considerable  number  of 
the  class  may  be  provided  by  making  arrangements  with  the 
local  merchants  to  use  the  students  after  hours  and  on  Satur¬ 
days  in  minor  selling  positions,  the  students  reporting  to  their 
teachers  upon  their  problems  and  their  success. 

Fourth,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  some 
business  activity  during  vacation,  preferably  some  form  of 
selling. 

Fifth,  there  are  often  occasions  in  most  schools  when  the 
principles  of  business  and  of  selling  can  be  applied  within  the 
school.  For  example,  when  an  entertainment  is  given  by  a 
class,  or  when  an  athletic  event  is  scheduled,  or  a  school  paper 
is  established,  the  selling  of  tickets,  the  advertising,  the  strictly 
business  features  should  be  turned  over  to  and  be  performed 
by  the  class  pursuing  this  subject. 

To  indicate  what  place  selling  should  occupy  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  commercial  course  of  study,  there  follows  herewith  an 
outline  offered  tentatively  by  the  writer.  The  aims  of  such 
a  course  of  study  must  assuredly  be  broadly  practical;  hence 
the  problem  has  been  considered  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  individual,  aiming  at  good  physical  health,  good  moral 
character,  and  ability  to  use  the  mind  efficiently  in  the  making 
of  an  honest  living,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  society, 
aiming  at  the  general  welfare  of  all  in  good  citizenship.  Com¬ 
mercial  training  is  to  be  fundamental,  but  the  other  ends  of 
practical  education  are  not  to  be  neglected. 

There  needs  to  be  a  study  in  practical  hygiene,  telling  the 
student  how  to  keep  his  body  well  and  encouraging  him  in 
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forming  right  habits  of  living.  There  needs  to  be  a  course 
in  practical  civics,  imparting  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  securing  public  welfare.  There  need;to  be  the  commercial 
studies,  training  for  making  a  living,  and  there  needs  to  be 
the  inspiration  of  right-minded  business  teachers  to  direct  the 
motives  of  the  students  into  moral  and  upright  business  prac¬ 
tise  and  good  citizenship. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  nearly  every  high  school  is 
that  many  students  leave  school  before  the  full  four-year 
course  is  completed.  In  many  cases,  this  condition  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  Four  years  is  quite  a  long  time,  and  many  a  turn  of 
fortune  is  likely  to  take  place  in  that  time,  removing  the  sup¬ 
port  of  some  in  some  instances,  making  the  association  of 
school  and  teachers  intolerable  in  others.  Some  schools  have 
sought  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  introducing  a  two-year  course 
in  which  subjects  of  a  vocational  nature  are  given  precedence. 
Others  have  tried  to  keep  students  from  leaving  school  by  so 
arranging  the  course  of  study  that  the  essentially  vocational 
subjects  come  only  in  the  last  two  years,  making  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  the  entire  four  years  in  order  to  get  those 
studies  which  will  be  of  practical  vocational  benefit  in  life 
and  which  are  of  greatest  interest  to  the  average  boy  or  girl. 
This  holds  some  pupils  in  school,  no  doubt,  but  surely  works 
an  injustice  with  the  students  who  can  not  stay  the  full  four 
years,  no  matter  what  the  inducements.  Such  administration 
of  the  course  of  study  is  not  square  to  the  people. 

The  course  outlined  herewith  aims  at  the  presentation  of 
studies  in  such  order  as  to  give  to  the  student  a  maximum 
of  practical  and  vocational  work  from  the  start.  If  he  can 
take  but  one  year,  he  will  have  at  least  a  foundation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  becoming  a  salesman  in  a  retail  store,  a  vocation  into 
which  a  great  number  of  such  students  enter,  but  for  which 
no  public  school  has  as  yet  given  much  attention.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  if  the  student  elects  stenography  and 
typewriting,  he  or  she  will  be  fitted  for  general  office  and 
stenographic  work,  and  simple  bookkeeping,  as  well  as  being 
equipped  for  retail  selling.  Third-year  students  receive  addi¬ 
tional  training  in  bookkeeping,  commercial  art,  and  such 
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broader  views  and  preparation  for  business  as  commercial 
law,  commercial  history,  and  the  chemistry  of  commerce  can 
give.  Fourth-year  graduates  will  have  been  trained  not  only 
in  selling  but  in  some  specialized  phase  of  business  such  as 
bookkeeping,  bank  accounting,  commercial  art,  business  cor¬ 
respondence,  stenographic  reporting,  and  so  on.  General  busi¬ 
ness  vision  will  have  been  broadened  by  studies  in  business 
management,  economics,  business  psychology,  and  sociology. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  student  might  be  granted 
a  certificate,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  a  diploma.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  urged  to  attend  not  less  than  two  years ;  first, 
because  of  the  small  future  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  goes  into 
business  poorly  prepared  and  immature;  second,  because  of 
the  valuable  studies  pursued  during  the  second  year  in  com¬ 
mercial  English,  bookkeeping,  hygiene,  civics,  and  commercial 
geography.  These  two  years  lay  a  practical  foundation  for 
business  life.  The  latter  two  years  provide  such  education  as 
will  be  profitable  for  those  who  may  some  day  become  busi¬ 
ness  managers  in  some  capacity  or  other. 

The  courses  in  English  constitute  a  sort  of  core  for  the 
entire  four  years.  The  first-year  work  should  consist  of  a 
thoro  review  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  composition  as 
learned  in  the  elementary  school,  with  additional  features 
on  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and  writing.  The  second  year’s 
work  should  be  a  continuation  of  the  first,  with  applications 
to  business  writing,  business  letters  of  various  kinds,  de¬ 
scriptions  of  goods,  machines,  and  processes,  selling  argu¬ 
ments,  etc.  For  the  third  year  the  student  takes  a  course 
in  the  reading  of  several  of  the  English  literary  classics.  This 
course  should  aim  at  increasing  the  student’s  culture,  his  taste 
for  art  in  literature,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
shown  in  these  classics.  In  the  fourth  year  the  student  will 
be  trained  in  writing  selling  letters,  advertising  matter,  and 
business  compositions  of  various  other  sorts.  The  reading  of 
classics  should  be  continued.  At  each  stage  the  student’s  Eng¬ 
lish  should  correlate  with  his  vocational  subjects,  such  as 
salesmanship,  commercial  geography,  and  business  manage¬ 
ment. 
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Elementary  science  will  deal  with  the  facts  and  forces  of 
nature,  but  most  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  biology  and 
evolution.  This  course  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  three 
fields,  human  hygiene,  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  idea  of  evolution  to  progress. 

Local  industries,  civics,  salesmanship,  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  are  courses  which  demand  actual  field  observation  by 
students  individually  and  in  groups.  In  civics  the  student 
should  become  directly  acquainted  with  the  local  governmental 
organization  and  familiar  with  its  methods  of  carrying  on  its 
work.  In  business  management  opportunity  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  seeing  the  directors  of  a  corporation  in  session,  for 
tracing  the  plan  of  a  factory,  for  seeing  the  methods  in  opera¬ 
tion  that  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
efficiency,  and  for  seeing  the  sales,  advertising,  and  credit 
managers  at  work. 

Salesmanship  and  buying  is  placed  in  the  first  year,  for  the 
reason  that  what  is  gained  in  this  course  will  be  of  great  help 
in  interpreting  the  other  business  subjects  to  follow,  as  well 
as  fitting  the  student  to  enter  some  occupation  even  if  he 
has  had  but  one  year  of  high  school  education.  In  this  course 
the  student  will  be  taught  the  aims  of  business,  the  commonly 
required  elements  of  business  courtesy,  the  necessity  for  tact, 
and  something  about  the  local  industries,  materials  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  local  commercial  geography.  The  methods  of 
teaching  should  be  largely  those  of  observation  of  selling  and 
practise  in  mock  sales.  In  the  second  year  the  course  in  com¬ 
mercial  correspondence  should  put  the  same  ideas  regarding 
courtesy,  tact,  and  knowledge  of  goods  into  practise  in  writ¬ 
ing.  In  the  fourth  year  the  student  should  again  receive 
further  training  in  selling  in  the  course  of  business  manage¬ 
ment.  But  at  this  point,  salesmanship  in  general,  rather  than 
retail  selling,  should  be  the  aim.  Even  tho  the  student  never 
becomes  a  business  salesman,  this  knowledge  and  training  can 
not  but  be  of  fundamental  importance  to  him  as  a  business 
man  and  as  a  citizen.  It  will  introduce  him  to  the  purposes 
of  business,  which  is  more  essential  than  the  knowledge  of 
technique  in  the  long  run. 
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In  drawing  and  commercial  art  the  student  should  learn 
free-hand  sketching,  lettering,  poster  illustration,  sign  writing, 
card  writing,  the  principles  of  store  decoration,  and  window 
trimming.  Speaking  and  voice  culture  should  aim  at  effective 
speaking  for  selling  and  other  business  purposes.  Chemistry 
is  introduced  in  this  course  because  of  its  significance  in  the 
production  of  the  modern  materials  of  commerce.  At  every 
point  it  should  be  illustrated  from  actual  business  and  industry. 

Economics  should  deal  mainly  with  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  wealth  rather  than  with  the  fine-spun  theories  and 
definitions  of  wealth,  value,  normal  price,  and  so  on.  Hu- 
manics,  or  the  study  of  human  nature,  should  present  in 
practical  form  the  elements  of  individual  and  social  psychol¬ 
ogy,  especially  with  reference  to  how  the  mind  acquires  ideas 
and  how  it  uses  them  in  memory,  imagination,  and  reasoning. 
Feeling,  will,  and  the  instincts  and  their  relation  to  human 
conduct  should  be  taught  in  simple  language.  After  the  study 
of  the  individual  mind  the  student  should  be  given  a  survey 
of  mental  action  in  such  social  conditions  as  found  in  sugges¬ 
tion,  public  opinion,  competition,  imitation,  prestige,  fashion, 
fad,  and  craze.  Men  are  coming  to  recognize  more  and  more 
generally  that  business,  especially  in  its  market  phases,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  applied  psychology.  Few  have  yet  seen 
the  importance  of  sociology,  but  this  will  inevitably  come. 
Business  education  will  not  be  complete  without  strong 
courses  in  economics,  psychology,  and  sociology,  as  well  as 
in  accounting,  statistics,  and  the  mechanical  technique  re¬ 
quired  in  shop,  factory,  office,  or  store. 

If  the  student  elects  language,  it  should  be  begun  in  the 
second  year  and  continued  for  three  years.  Opinions  will 
differ  as  to  what  language  should  be  taken,  but  at  present  it 
looks  as  if  the  advocates  of  Spanish  have  the  best  of  it,  for 
the  reason  that  the  future  of  American  exporting  and  for¬ 
eign  business  seems  to  lie  with  nations  using  Spanish  and 
English.  The  aim  of  this  study  should  be  to  have  the  students 
acquire  both  a  speaking  and  writing  knowledge,  and  thus  three 
years  are  none  too  many. 

Physical  training  should  be  required  of  every  student.  At 
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the  close  of  every  day’s  school  work,  or  at  some  other  con¬ 
venient  time,  there  should  be  half  an  hour  of  directed  play. 
Every  student  not  properly  excused  should  take  part.  This 
play  period,  not  indicated  on  the  program,  constitutes  the  real 
physical  training.  The  weekly  period  required,  as  shown  in 
the  outlines,  should  be  used  mainly  for  teaching  students  new 
gymnastic  exercises,  games,  and  for  consultation  and  advice 
on  building  up  good  health  and  physique. 

The  school  need  not  offer  but  two  years  of  stenography  and 
typewriting.  It  should  be  an  optional  course  open  to  students 
at  any  time  during  the  four  years,  but  those  who  do  not  take 
it  as  a  regular  course  should  take  a  course  in  typewriting 
offered  in  the  fourth  year.  Every  business  man  has  need  for 
some  ability  to  run  a  typewriter,  hence  this  suggestion. 

Finally,  some  teacher  in  every  commercial  school,  preferably 
the  principal,  should  make  a  special  study  of  the  aptitudes  of 
the  students,  and  the  commercial  opportunities  of  the  vicinity, 
so  as  to  serve  the  students  in  way  of  vocational  guidance. 
The  school’s  work  will  not  be  considered  complete  until  its 
graduates  are  successfully  placed,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
each  school  should  not  serve  continually  as  an  employment 
bureau  for  the  benefit  of  both  graduates  and  employers  in  the 
community.  In  time  to  come  schools  will  probably  form  asso¬ 
ciations  and  maintain  central  clearing  houses  for  large  sec¬ 
tions,  and  in  that  way  place  every  graduate  where  he  can  do 
the  best  for  himself  and  for  his  vocation.  Such  an  association 
will  have  many  other  possibilities,  such,  for  example,  as  inter¬ 
change  of  commercial  information,  credit  information,  in¬ 
formation  concerning  business  opportunities,  and  so  on.  In 
this  way  the  school  will  become  what  it  should  be,  a  vital 
factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  wealth  and  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  administering  this  course  of 
study  are  two:  first,  lack  of  suitable  textbooks;  second,  lack 
of  teachers  trained  for  teaching  subjects  like  selling,  com¬ 
mercial  geography,  business  management,  business  psychology, 
and  business  sociology.  To  one  whose  educational  experience 
extends  over  a  considerable  number  of  years  there  is  some- 
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thing  familiar  about  these  objections,  for  they  have  been 
heard  every  time  a  new  subject  has  found  its  way  to  the 
schools.  But  somehow  a  way  has  been  found  thru  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  every  time. 

As  to  the  textbooks,  it  should  be  said  that  the  less  book 
and  the  more  observation  and  investigation  of  real,  material, 
local  business  conditions  the  better.  The  old-fashioned  text¬ 
book  upon  which  we  American  school  men  place  such  impor¬ 
tance  and  from  which  we  deviate  with  such  extreme  slowness 
and  caution  can  have  but  a  small  place  in  the  courses  named 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  If  a  textbook  will  ever  become 
general  in  such  studies,  it  must  be  quite  different  in  make-up 
from  anything  now  used  in  the  older  studies. 

But  the  textbook  problem  need  not  disturb  us  if  we  can 
but  find  teachers  for  these  subjects.  This  is  the  real  difficulty. 
The  normal  schools  and  colleges  with  normal  departments 
have  been  negligent  of  commercial  progress  and  have  not  yet 
taken  steps  to  supply  teachers  for  commercial  schools.  How 
many  public  normal  schools  or  colleges  with  teachers’  training 
departments  are  doing  anything  along  this  line,  even  for  the 
older  commercial  subjects?  While  we  wait  for  the  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  ponderous  machinery  of  these  institutions,  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  by  progressive  high  schools.  Some  teachers 
may  perhaps  be  secured  from  business,  especially  for  part  time. 
Many  business  men  would  gladly  undertake  such  pioneer  work 
in  the  schools  for  the  good  of  the  school  and  for  business. 
Private  schools  can  supply  other  teachers,  and  in  so  doing  reap 
remuneratively  for  performing  this  social  service.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  already  in  the  ranks  cotild,  if  they  would,  quite 
readily  extend  their  usefulness  by  developing  their  education 
into  these  lines  and  begin  the  work  almost  at  once.  Where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  Within  ten  years  such  work 
as  outlined,  with  changes  and  improvements,  will  be  taught 
in  every  good  high  school  offering  commercial  courses. 
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A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  A  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Required  Studies  Optional  Studies 

First  Year 

English  (Gram,  and  Comp.)  _  5 


Elementary  Science  .  3 

Commercial  Arithmetic .  3 

Penmanship .  i 

Drawing  (Freehand)  .  i 

Physical  Training .  i 


Physiography  (First  half)  . 

Local  Indus.  (Second  half)  _  3 

Mental  Arith.  Drills 

(First  half) . 

Salesmanship  and  Buying 

(Second  half)  .  3 

4  General  History  or 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 
24  Recitations  per  week 

Second  Year 


Commercial  English .  4 

Bookkeeping  .  S 

Hygiene  .  2 

Civics  (First  half)  . . 

Commercial  Geog.  (Second  half)  5 

Penmanship  .  i 

Drawing  (Lettering,  etc.)  .  i 

Speaking  and  Voice  Culture  ....  i 
Physical  Training  .  i 


5  Language,  or 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 
25  Recitations  per  week 


At  the  end  of  second  year,  students  who  leave  school  might 
be  granted  a  certificate  showing  that  two  years  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed.  All  students  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  the  first  two  years  should  be  eligible  to  begin  the 
third  year’s  work  in  all  subjects  excepting  language,  for  which 
the  second-year  course  is  a  prerequisite.  Arrangements  in  the 
program  should  be  made  so  that  this  deficiency,  when  it  occurs, 
might  be  made  up  if  the  student  desires  to  do  so. 
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Third  Year 


English  . 

Advanced  Accounting  . 

Commercial  Law  . 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Hist. 

Chemistry . 

Commercial  Design  and  Art  .... 

Physical  Training  . 

Speaking  and  Voice  Culture  .... 


3 

4 
3 

3 

4 
I 
I 
I 

5  Language  or 
Stenography  and  Typewriting 

15  Recitations  per  week 


Fourth  Year 

English  (Advanced  Commer.)  ..  4 
Business  Organization  and  Man¬ 


agement  . 4 

Economics  (First  half)  . 

Humanics  (Second  half)  .  3 

Domestic  Science  for  girls  ....  5 

Physics  for  boys  . . . 

Physical  Training  .  i 


7  Student  to  select  from  subjects 


given  below: 

Banking  .  3 

Advanced  Accounting .  3 

Commercial  Art  .  2 

Public  Speaking  .  i 

Voice  Culture  .  i 

Typewriting  .  2 

Language  .  5 


Stenography  and  Typewriting. .  5 

24  Recitations  per  week. 

A  diploma  should  be  granted  to  each  student  who  com¬ 
pletes  the  four  years  of  work. 

Paul  H.  Neystrom 

University  of  Wisconsin 


VI 


THE  DOOMED  PUPIL" 

The  theme  directs  our  thought  to  the  pupil,  the  person  about 
whom  our  organizations  and  programs  center.  Of  course  they 
exist  for  him,  and  for  him  alone,  tho  we  are  often  tempted 
to  neglect  this  supreme  fact.  Educational  administration  in 
a  democracy  should  be  so  flexible  that  the  needs  of  every 
pupil  are  met  without  loss  or  friction.  Under  ideal  conditions 
all  who  are  of  college  quality  would  go  to  college;  all  who 
are  not  of  college  quality  would  continue  their  education  in 
the  activities  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  a  great  system  of  institutions 
and  workers,  books  and  methods  to  every  chance  and  change 
in  the  life  of  the  pupil.  The  very  perfection  of  the  mechanism 
may  itself  prevent  the  machine  from  serving  the  pupil  and  his 
needs.  His  own  development,  revealed  in  new  interests  and 
revised  choices,  his  fate  with  its  shocks  and  surprizes  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  may  bring  the  high  school  graduate  face  to  face 
with  very  serious  and  difficult  problems. 

Planning  to  go  into  business  after  graduation  from  a  voca¬ 
tional  course,  a  pupil  may  discover  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
the  desire  or  the  opportunity  to  enter  college.  Another  grad¬ 
uate,  having  prepared  for  college,  may  be  compelled  by  some 
untoward  event  to  forego  this  privilege  and  to  seek  at  once 
to  become  a  wage-earner.  But  the  former  finds  himself  in¬ 
capable  of  college;  the  latter  finds  himself  incapable  of  self- 
support.  Both  are  doomed,  at  least  temporarily,  to  disadvan¬ 
tage  and  inefficiency,  perhaps  to  ultimate  personal  limitation 
and  incomplete  realization  of  themselves,  because  they  are  not 
fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  college  or  of  the  world. 

^  Paper  read  at  the  educational  conference  held  in  connection  with  the 
inauguration  of  President  Benton  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  October 
5,  iQii- 
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Are  such  educational  tragedies  inevitable?  The  pupil  who 
unexpectedly  has  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college  is  doomed 
because  his  work  is  judged  by  the  authorities  to  have  been 
so  narrowly  technical,  so  lacking  in  breadth  and  depth,  that 
he  can  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  study  in 
college.  The  pupil  who  must  give  up  college  plans  and  earn 
his  livelihood  is  doomed  because  his  courses  have  been  so 
narrowly  cultural,  in  the  conventional  sense  of  the  term,  that 
he  can  not  be  of  much  use  to  any  employer.  Both  pupils  are 
bound  to  question  whether  a  four-year  vocational  course  must 
of  necessity  be  so  narrowly  technical,  whether  a  four-year 
academic  course  must  of  necessity  be  so  narrowly  cultural. 
The  educational  layman,  sympathizing  with  the  victims,  is 
inclined  to  say  in  his  wrath :  “  If  a  pupil  is  not  fit  for  college 
after  four  years  of  vocational  study,  he  is  not  fit  for  life  in 
any  large  way;  and  if  a  pupil  is  not  ready,  or  partly  ready, 
for  some  phase  of  practical  life  after  four  years  of  academic 
study,  he  is  not  really  ready  for  college.” 

It  is  infinitely  easier  for  the  pupil  and  the  educational  lay¬ 
man  to  plan  the  passing  of  educational  tragedies  than  for 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility  to  accomplish  the  salvation 
of  the  pupils  from  educational  dooms.  But  the  sorrowing 
■pupil  and  the  indignant  public  must  be  heard.  To  them  the 
solution  is  most  obvious.  The  “  irreducible  minimum  ”  for 
college  entrance,  whatever  that  may  be,  must  be  included  in 
every  four-year  vocational  curriculum;  and  vocational  courses, 
no  longer  outlawed  or  apologetically  admitted  among  the 
units  for  college  entrance,  must  be  required  as  an  essential  in 
preparation  for  college.  There  could  be  then  no  pupil  who  is 
doomed  merely  thru  the  fateful  and  tragic  workings  of  cur- 
riculums  and  entrance  requirements.  If  his  work  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  demonstrates  that  a  boy  is  of  college  quality, 
capable  of  the  higher  efficiency,  he  is  to  go  to  college.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  record  of  a  boy  in  scholarship  and 
student  activities,  in  vocational  work  and  sports,  indicates  that 
he  is  not  of  college  quality,  then  school  and  college  cooperate 
to  introduce  him  to  the  practical  life  for  which  he  has  been 
trained,  at  least  in  part. 
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This  adjustment  of  the  two  conflicting  interests,  this  as¬ 
similation  of  the  cultural  and  the  practical,  this  literizing,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  vocational  courses,  and  this  vocationalizing 
of  the  literary  courses  may  be  merely  the  offhand  doctrine 
of  the  educational  laity;  it  may  be  the  scheme  of  the  suffering 
pupil  whose  desire  is  the  father  to  the  thought.  Yet,  if  the 
“  irreducible  minimum  ”  that  should  form  the  basis  of  college 
requirements  were  included  in  every  four-year  vocational 
course,  and  if  vocational  work  in  the  schools  were  required 
for  entrance  to  college,  the  problem  of  the  doomed  pupil 
would  be  simplified,  if  not  solved.  The  doubting  critic  in¬ 
quires  whether  such  changes  would  not  mean  the  purchase  of 
new  benefits  at  the  price  of  the  loss  of  old  benefits.  Men  of 
faith  in  a  new  order  of  things  are  eager  to  attempt  to  prove 
by  actual  experiment  that  with  teachers  of  a  new  type,  with 
improved  methods  and  textbooks,  and  with  a  student  life  cen¬ 
tered  about  new  interests,  the  vocationalized  academic  course 
and  the  literized  vocational  course  would  produce  a  more 
manly  type  of  student  for  the  college,  and  a  more  efficient 
worker  for  the  world. 

What,  then,  is  the  “  irreducible  minimum,”  the  one  thing 
essential,  the  possession  of  which  fits  for  college  the  pupil  of 
college  quality?  If  we  study  the  early  history  of  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  we  find  that  the  ”  irreducible  minimum  ” 
was  supremely  linguistic.  It  was,  indeed,  an  irreducible  max¬ 
imum  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics.  If  we  read  the 
present  requirements,  we  find  that  the  highest  valuation  is 
placed  upon  language,  that  a  condition  upon  which  a  student 
may  remain  in  college  is  good  work  in  English.  One-half  of 
the  entrance  requirements  to  Harv^ard  College  under  the  new 
system  are  examinations  in  language,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  list  of  subjects  from  which  the  subject  for  a  third  exam¬ 
ination  is  to  be  chosen  are  languages.  Three  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  units  for  entrance  to  the  University  of  Chicago  must 
be  units  in  English;  the  seven  other  units  may  be  in  language 
courses.  While  a  student  may  enter  the  university  without 
having  studied  any  foreign  language,  he  is  obliged  to  take 
English  for  six  months,  so  that  his  power  to  write  may  be 
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tested,  and  he  is  assured  that  inefficient  students  will  be  auto¬ 
matically  eliminated  early  in  the  course.  The  message  of  the 
college  to  the  vocational  student  is  that  the  universal  tool  is 
language,  that  the  greatest  mechanism  is  the  sentence,  that  the 
strategy  of  logical  thinking  and  clear  discourse  conditions  all 
effective  planning  and  doing  in  college  or  in  the  world. 

This  absolute  demand  of  the  college  for  an  “  irreducible 
minimum  ”  of  preparation  in  language  must  be  met  by  the 
vocational  student.  His  failure  to  write  correct  English  may 
play  a  large  part  in  bringing  about  his  banishment  from  the 
college,  even  after  the  authorities  with  generous  faith  have 
allowed  him  to  enter.  The  linguistic  and  literary  training 
which  other  pupils  have  obtained  in  the  study  of  two  or  three 
foreign  languages  he  must  secure  elsewhere  or  not  at  all.  And 
yet,  no  more  than  the  students  of  the  classics  or  the  students 
of  the  modern  languages,  can  he  be  expected  to  obtain  all 
the  drill  in  language  from  the  limited  course  in  English.  It 
is  from  his  work  in  science  and  history  and  business  and 
industry  that  the  vocational  pupil  must  secure  his  drill  in 
language  and  the  mechanics  of  composition.  A  new  type  of 
teachers  in  scientific  and  vocational  courses,  new  methods  of 
teaching,  improved  textbooks  must  make  this  possible,  if  the 
vocational  pupil  is  to  have  any  claim  upon  the  college. 

As  an  educator,  the  vocational  teacher  of  the  future  must 
know  his  Latin,  and  perhaps  his  Greek.  These  language 
studies  he  may  have  taken  up  at  school,  at  college,  or  after¬ 
ward  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  prepare  himself  for  his  work. 
It  would  be  well  if  Latin  were  so  much  of  a  favorite  study 
with  him  that  one  of  the  by-products  of  his  courses  would 
be  the  election  of  Latin  by  his  pupils.  At  any  rate,  he  must 
be  a  ready  master  of  the  linguistics  of  his  subject.  On  his 
desk  in  the  classroom  should  be  classical  lexicons,  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  English  grammars  and  rhetorics  of  the  school,  and  they 
should  be  sadly  worn. 

This  picture  may  be  balanced  by  that  of  the  vocational 
teacher’s  friend  and  brother,  the  classical  teacher  of  the  future, 
the  product  of  the  vocationalized  academic  course.  He  must 
be  enough  of  a  Roman  to  have  active  interest  and  developed 
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capacities  in  the  direction  of  farming  or  engineering  or  busi¬ 
ness  administration.  He  must  be  enough  of  a  Greek  to  exer¬ 
cise  gifts  in  artistic  handicraft,  or  in  writing  on  contemporary- 
subjects,  or  in  practical  politics.  The  classicists,  like  the 
teachers  of  French  and  German,  must  not  merely  talk,  they 
must  live,  the  national  life  which  they  represent.  One  can 
imagine  no  sadder  doom  for  the  pupil  than  to  be  dominated 
by  teachers  who,  as  the  world  knows,  and  as  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  to  themselves,  can  earn  a  living  only  thru 
wordy  service  in  the  cloistered  classroom  far  from  their  peers. 

The  vocational  teacher  must  not  be  a  mere  faultfinder  in 
matters  of  language  and  composition,  a  destructive  critic  after 
the  event;  he  must  consciously  and  conscientiously  play  the 
part  of  an  aggressive  constructive  teacher  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  both  pure  and  applied.  For  centuries  teachers  of 
Latin  and  Greek  have  anticipated  the  classroom  work  of  the 
teachers  of  English  grammar  by  their  studies  of  words  and 
sentences  and  paragraphs  and  literary  forms  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  classical  languages  and  literatures.  And 
now,  and  for  centuries  to  come,  the  supplanters  of  classical 
teachers  must  serve  as  the  inheritors  of  these  duties.  They 
must  in  all  their  teaching  anticipate  the  special  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric  and  composition  which,  when  it  is 
given  by  the  English  department,  will  merely  formally  define 
and  systematize  what  has  long  since  been  informally  learned 
and  thoroly  practised  in  connection  with  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum. 

Every  subject  has  its  textbook,  its  notebook,  its  book  of 
reports  and  essays.  To  teach  the  pupil  to  read  that  textbook 
intelligently,  with  due  consideration  of  word  and  sentence  and 
paragraph,  to  teach  him  to  take  notes  from  his  reading  with 
discriminating  judgment,  to  teach  him  to  plan  and  to  write 
well-constructed  reports  and  essays  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  duties  of  the  instructors  in  every  department. 

Every  subject  has  its  own  distinctive  vocabulary,  its  own 
peculiar  grammatical  problems,  its  own  characteristic  styles 
of  narration  and  description  and  exposition.  These  must  be 
mastered,  since  they  form  the  medium  thru  which  the  pupil 
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is  to  approach  the  subject.  The  boy  of  the  eighteenth  century 
parsed,  and  construed,  and  interpreted  literature  all  day  long 
in  all  his  classes.  The  boy  of  the  twentieth  century,  lover 
of  science,  student  of  a  vocation,  must  do  the  same  thing, 
not  as  an  artificial  torture  endured  for  the  benefit  of  his  mind, 
but  as  the  natural  inevitable  process  which  will  enable  him 
to  think  out  the  literature  of  his  subject.  Grammar  and 
rhetoric  and  logic  describe  the  laws  of  intellectual  etiquette. 
The  pupil  is  doomed  never  to  enter  the  society  of  intelligence, 
or  the  world  of  the  higher  efficiency,  unless  he  knows  these 
laws  and  obeys  them.  And  so  in  history  he  must  parse  con¬ 
stitutional  documents  and  statutes  and  speeches;  in  science  he 
must  explain  the  construction  of  the  sentences  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  text;  in  vocational  subjects  he  must  study  tech¬ 
nical  words  and  common  words  scientifically  and  reverently, 
discovering  their  origins,  following  their  history,  defining  them 
accurately  and  fully. 

Tho  a  stranger  to  Greek,  to  Latin,  and  perhaps  to  the 
modern  languages,  the  vocational  pupil  must  come  to  realize 
that  words  and  ideas  are  more  alive  than  his  favorite  animals 
and  plants,  more  real  than  the  materials  which  his  hands  are 
to  transform.  Like  the  classicists,  he  must  be  a  constant 
thumber  of  a  vocabulary,  a  faithful  student  of  special  books 
sacred  to  the  words  of  the  mother  tongue.  New  times  and 
new  pupils  make  necessary  new  books.  We  need  vocabularies 
for  our  historical,  scientific,  and  vocational  courses,  vocabu¬ 
laries  in  the  textbooks,  or  better  perhaps,  vocabularies  com¬ 
piled  by  the  instructors  with  special. reference  to  the  textbook, 
the  course,  and  the  pupil.  Such  a  book  of  words,  or  vocab¬ 
ulary,  like  the  glossary  of  the  technical  terms  in  a  book  of 
science,  should  contain  the  important,  characteristic,  difficult 
words  of  the  subject;  like  the  vocabulary  of  a  classical  text, 
it  should  give  in  full  the  meanings  of  the  words  as  used  in 
that  text;  like  the  word  books  now  compiled  for  use  in  high 
schools,  it  should  explain  the  derivation  of  the  words;  like 
the  great  dictionaries,  it  should  give  many  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  words  in  the  literature  of  the  subject;  like  the 
encyclopedias,  it  should  state  at  length  what  the  words  have 
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meant  to  men,  what  part  the  word,  the  idea,  the  object  has 
played  in  the  history  of  national  or  world  events. 

The  vocational  teacher  with  his  literary  methods,  with  his 
book  of  words,  would  literize  our  scientific  and  practical 
courses.  By  so  doing  he  would  standardize  and  liberalize 
them.  They  would  begin  to  assume  the  dignity  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  courses  which  colleges  trust  and  rely  upon;  for  such 
vocational  courses  would  make  large  contributions  to  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  power  to  choose  the  right  word,  to  write  grammatically, 
to  express  himself  easily  and  effectively,  i.e.,  to  meet  the 
“  irreducible  minimum  ”  of  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
college. 

But  a  second  tragedy  must  be  avoided  by  school  and  col¬ 
lege.  There  is  another  doomed  pupil,  the  victim  of  circum¬ 
stances  and  of  the  so-called  cultural  or  academic  course.  He 
is  planning  for  college,  but  fate  forces  him  into  life,  and  he 
finds  himself  almost  absolutely  unready.  The  school  has 
ignored  that  procession  of  temporary  vocational  aims  which 
have  fascinated  and  won  the  boy  year  after  year.  These 
temporary  vocational  aims  have  been  directed  toward  activi¬ 
ties  which  employ  both  hand  and  mind,  activities  in  the  out- 
of-doors,  or  the  activities  of  the  shop  and  the  office  and  the 
factory.  The  school  has  lookt  forward  to  that  professional 
usefulness  which  can  be  realized  only  after  five  or  ten  years : 
later  the  boy  may  be  a  producer,  an  originator,  but  not  now. 
Accordingly  the  pupil  can  not  face  college  or  life  with  the 
manly  self-respect  which  comes  from  the  conviction  that 
knowledge  and  skill  already  realized  will  immediately  produce 
work  of  some  value  in  the  market  of  the  world.  The  ideal 
boy  in  these  days  of  ours  is  the  boy  who,  for  the  fun  of  it 
and  the  education  of  it,  has  so  thoroly  mastered  woodcraft 
and  the  art  of  taking  care  of  himself  in  the  open,  that  any¬ 
where  in  the  wilderness  at  any  time  he  has  the  independence 
of  the  savage.  For  the  fun  of  it  and  the  education  of  it,  the 
ideal  boy  ought  also  to  win  such  knowledge  and  skill  in  some 
art  or  industry  or  business,  that  in  a  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  community  he  may  have  the  independence  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  workman. 
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We  must,  then,  vocationalize  the  so-called  cultural  or 
academic  courses.  In  fact,  the  vitalizing  of  the  standard 
academic  studies  is  already  being  accomplished  thru  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  spirit  of  vocation.  Old  methods  are  being  trans¬ 
formed.  We  speak  of  the  new  classics,  the  new  French  and 
German,  the  new  physics,  the  new  mathematics.  The  soul 
of  this  newness  is  the  living,  the  practical,  the  useful.  The 
philosophy  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  idea  that  the  pupil 
is  not  the  scientist  who  desires  to  know  for  the  sake  of  know¬ 
ing,  but  rather  the  would-be  actor  among  things  and  affairs, 
the  would-be  player  in  the  game  of  life,  who  desires  to  know 
in  order  that  he  may  act  and  play  his  part.  It  is  this  natural 
craving  for  the  life  of  physical  activity,  creative  work,  and 
applauded  public  service — it  is  this  natural  craving,  not  satis¬ 
fied  by  anything  in  the  curriculum,  which  explains  and  ex¬ 
cuses  the  present  undue  majesty  of  athletics  and  athletic  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  school  world.  In  vain  does  the  champion  of  the 
purely  intellectual  studies  of  the  curriculum  decry  athletics. 
They  must  remain  in  all  their  exaggeration,  until  school  and 
college  unite  in  requiring  courses  which  satisfy  the  insistent 
desires  of  the  pupil’s  nature.  Soul  and  body  demand  a  com¬ 
bination  of  physical  and  mental  activity  which  involves  strug¬ 
gles -with  something  tangible.  They  demand  results  of  effort 
which  are  evident  and  of  immediate  value.  They  demand 
recognized  contributions  by  the  individual  to  institutional 
honor  and  social  welfare. 

The  interest  and  the  passion  and  the  time  and  the  energy 
which  are  now  monopolized  to  lesser  good  by  athletics  may, 
and  should  be,  shared  by  vocational  work  and  studies.  Ath¬ 
letics  are  play  that  is  commanding  because  it  has  taken  on  the 
characteristics  of  work.  Vocational  study  is  work  that  is 
attractive  because  it  has  the  charms  of  play.  This  work,  with 
all  its  appeals  to  hand  and  mind  and  heart,  would  aid  su¬ 
premely  in  making  conquest  of  two  great  frontiers  of  the 
life  of  the  boy,  which  must  be  won  for  high  educational  pur¬ 
pose,  leisure  time  after  school  and  the  long  summer  vacation. 
If  the  college  should  add  to  its  “  irreducible  minimum  ”  of 
language  an  irreducible  minimum  of  practical  work,  then,  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  educational  laity,  it  would  save  itself  by 
saving  the  pupil. 

The  interests  of  the  pupil  and  the  final  convictions  of  the 
public  must  ultimately  command  the  educator.  To  the  con¬ 
tentious  classicists  and  vocationalists  the  doomed  pupil,  doomed 
thru  their  contentiousness,  cries,  “  A  plague  on  both  your 
houses!  Let  the  man  of  culture  be  cultured  enough  to  see 
power  and  character  realized  thru  victory  over  nature  and 
creative  dealing  with  things.  Let  the  practical  man  be  prac¬ 
tical  enough  to  see  success  in  managing  men  and  affairs  and 
materials  made  possible  by  the  mastery  of  words  and  ideas 
and  discourse.”  And  the  doomed  pupil  is  right.  In  the  old 
days  the  hand  and  the  will  and  the  practical  judgment  were 
trained  thru  vocational  work  at  home.  In  these  present  days 
they  must  be  trained  thru  vocational  work  at  school.  If  the 
school  does  not  accomplish  what  the  home  once  accomplished, 
then  the  pupil  is  doomed  to  be  only  half  a  man  in  college,  and 
almost  no  man  at  all  in  the  world.  In  the  old  days  the  pupil 
received  most  of  his  drill  in  the  English  language  indirectly, 
thru  the  medium  of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  these 
present  days,  and  even  more  in  the  days  to  come,  the  pupil 
must  still  receive  that  drill  indirectly,  but  now  thru  the  medium 
of  the  study  of  science  and  history  and  business  and  the  arts. 
If  the  teachers  of  science  and  history  and  business  and  the 
arts  fail  to  accomplish  for  him  what  was  accomplished  by 
the  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  is  doomed  to  be  an  exile 
from  the  college,  and  to  be  a  private,  not  a  captain,  in  the 
army  of  industry. 

James  P.  Taylor 

Vermont  Academy 
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NEW  YORK  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORT  FOR  THE 

YEAR  1911 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Schools  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1911,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  interesting  educational  documents  ever  issued  from 
a  large  city.  It  is  the  thirteenth,  because  it  has  been  that 
number  of  years  since  the  consolidation  of  the  five  boroughs 
into  one  great  municipality. 

For  purposes  of  organization  and  effective  administrative 
work,  the  municipality  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  with 
an  associate  superintendent  for  each  subdivision,  and  each 
associate  superintendent  supervises  the  work  of  the  district 
superintendents  in  his  particular  sub-division.  The  number 
of  supervising  superintendents  is  35 — three  of  these  are 
women. 


THE  MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

For  the  reader  to  get  a  faint  conception  of  the  vastness  of 
the  city  system,  he  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  527 
different  kinds  and  grades  of  public  schools  within  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  muncipality,  not  including  loi  evening 
schools,  while  the  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  centers  number  323,  and  in  addition  thereto,  47  industrial 
schools  and  orphanages  receive  a  share  of  the  public  revenue 
distributed  for  educational  purposes. 

The  supervisory  and  teaching  staff  numbers  18,195  dif¬ 
ferent  persons,  divided  between  the  sexes  slightly  in  excess 
of  seven  women  to  one  man — or  to  be  more  exact,  15,942 
women  to  2,253  men.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  was  770,243,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
603,455,  which  is  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment. 
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The  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  was  18,615,  which  means  an  addition  to  the  teaching 
force  of  about  500  to  instruct  these  new  pupils. 

FROM  THE  FINANCIAL  SIDE 

The  total  appropriations  required  to  conduct  all  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  departments  of  New  York  City  last  year  was  $173, 
967,835.16.  From  this  sum  was  deducted  $6,000,000  as  the 
tax  deficiency  in  collection,  or  very  nearly  3.5  per  cent.  This 
is  an  unusually  high  rate  of  collection  of  taxes.  The  system 
of  collecting  in  this  city  is  certainly  very  efficient,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  most  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  schools  of 
New  York,  as  one  of  the  great  departments,  absorbed  $31,- 
355,065.73,  or  19.123  per  cent,  of  the  total  levy.  To  further 
complex  the  situation,  the  school  accommodations  are  so  re¬ 
stricted  that  the  Board  of  Education  could  not  provide  full 
accommodations  for  all  pupils  of  school  age,  so  that  65,387 
pupils  were  in  school  only  part  time.  The  school  board  of 
New  York  City  can  provide  school  facilities  only  as  means 
may  be  furnished  by  those  who  have  the  right  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes.  Even  in  that  great  corporation,  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  the  assessors  may  not  go.  In  this  city  there  is 
a  continual  demand  in  every  department  for  heavier  taxes 
and  larger  appropriations,  until  the  prediction  of  Macaulay 
is  almost  literally  fulfilled,  that  a  public  debt  is  a  public 
blessing,  or  in  paraphrasing  it  slightly,  a  public  debt  may 
approximate  public  confiscation.  But  the  national  problem  of 
public  education  must  be  faced  resolutely,  however  great  the 
expense  may  be,  and  the  school  authorities  are  meeting  the 
issue  heroically  and  effectively.  As  an  illustration,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  part-time  pupils  during  the  year  19 ii  exceeds  those 
of  1910  by  22,641.  While  the  part-time  pupils  lose  some¬ 
thing  by  not  attending  full  time,  they  do  not  lose  half  time 
in  their  education,  probably  not  more  than  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third.  The  half  time  is  largely  confined  to  pupils  of 
the  lowest  grades.  A  close  inspection  of  the  report  reveals 
the  fact  that  73  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
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schools  were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  while 
there  were  57,478  under  seven  and  58,360  over  fourteen  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

DEFECTIVE  PUPILS 

While  the  pupils  are  counted  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  city  schools,  one  is  struck  by  the  small  number  of  de¬ 
fective  or  badly  handicapped  children:  the  mentally  weak 
numbered  1,745,  crippled  498,  tubercular  190,  anemic  206, 
blind  95,  deaf  208  making  a  total  of  2,752  out  of  a  total  of 
565,798,  or  slightly  more  than  four  children  out  of  a  thousand, 
or  more  specifically,  one  out  of  every  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils.  But  this  includes  those  who  have  some  pronounced 
defect  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  their  rapid  progress  thru 
the  grades.  If  children  be  judged  by  an  ideal  standard,  very 
few  out  of  a  thousand  would  measure  up  to  a  perfect  standard. 
One  of  the  latest  things  is  to  standardize  children  physically, 
as  the  agriculturists  grow  ears  of  corn  which  are  to  be  as  big 
at  one  end  of  the  ear  as  at  the  other. 

Somehow  the  child  can  not  be  fattened  into  plumpness  at 
the  will  of  any  eugenic  culturist  that  will  cause  a  certain  type 
to  grow  as  he  may  wish.  There  is  an  inherent  racial  tend¬ 
ency  in  ea«ii|(hat  can  not  be  overcome  in  a  generation  or  two^ 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  amount  of  noise  that  has 
been  made  about  badly  patched-up  children,  does  not  include 
a  very  large  number.  All  of  us  have  seen  persons  in  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  that  were  physically  incapacitated,  but  yet 
maintained  high  standards  of  scholarship  in  all  classes,  despite 
physical  defects.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  childish  ailments 
that  are  common.  These  may  not  interfere  seriously  with  the 
child’s  general  progress  thru  the  school,  but  they  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  medical  in¬ 
spector,  and  he  would  report  the  matter  to  the  parents. 

AGES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

The  total  number  of  pupils  that  completed  the  elementary 
course  of  study  was  35,329,  ranging  in  ages  from  thirteen  to- 
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nineteen,  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  711,801  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  568,391;  these  graduates  number  five  per 
cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  and  six  and  three-fenths  per  cent, 
of  the  average  daily  attendance.  Of  those  that  graduated 
743  were  under  thirteen,  6,903  between  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen,  13,206  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  9,708  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  3,862  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  802 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  19  over  nineteen  years 
old.  Putting  this  another  way,  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  these 
pupils  did  not  exceed  sixteen  years  of  age.  An  encouraging 
feature  was  that  the  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  just 
closed  showed  an  increase  of  thirteen  per  cent,  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  presents  some 
very  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  ages  of  those  in  at¬ 
tendance. 

There  were  43,067  pupils  in  the  different  high  schools,  and 
of  this  number  20,062  were  boys  and  22,985  girls.  This  is 
a  larger  percentage  of  boys  in  proportion  to  the  enrollment, 
than  in  any  other  large  city  in  this  county,  altho  the 
entire  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  is  less  than  the  mean 
average  as  compared  with  the  total  number  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  Looking  more  closely  at  the  high  school 
enrollment,  as  a  group  of  individuals,  there  were  645  pupils 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  4,378  between  thir¬ 
teen  and  fourteen,  10,532  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  11,719 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen,  8,332  between  sixteen  and  seven¬ 
teen,  4,736  between  seventeen  and  eighteen,  and  2,705  eighteen 
and  over.  The  total  number  of  graduates  was  3,013 — 1,048 
boys  and  1,965  girls.  This  table  would  have  been  more  valua¬ 
ble  had  it  shown  how  many  of  these  pupils  belonged  to  the 
first  year  class  in  high  school,  the  second,  the  third,  and  the 
fourth,  and  the  withdrawals  from  each  class.  As  a  general 
rule  the  younger  pupils  are  more  persistent  in  their  high 
school  attendance  than  the  older  and  more  mature  ones.  How- 
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ever  it  appears  that  36  per  cent,  of  the  high  school  pupils 
withdrew  during  the  year. 


THE  AGES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  PUPILS 

.  A  very  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  this  table  is  that 
the  extreme  variations  in  each  of  the  eight  grades  is  nine 
years.  This  table  is  a  confirmation  of  the  spread  of  the 
grades  as  the  author  of  this  article  deduced  them  some  years 
ago,  and  pointed  out  then  that  retardation  based  on  the 
ages  of  children  in  the  grades  was  a  misleading  factor,  if 
considered  alone.  Yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  pupils  in  any 
grade  will  be  found  where  theory  places  them.  Of  565,798 
pupils  belonging  at  the  close  of  the  year,  131,858  were  above 
normal  age,  or  23.3  per  cent.  The  percentage  below  the  mean 
average  age  is  not  given,  but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  it  as  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.  The  results  are  about  what  the  statistics 
thruout  the  country  would  indicate  in  the  best  organized 
schools,  and  the  over-age  percentage  is  about  as  low  as  it  can 
be  reduced  without  promoting  pupils  who  are  not  prepared 
to  do  more  advanced  work.  The  disturbing  factors  in  a 
school  system  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  but  they  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated.  Whenever  tardiness  and  attend¬ 
ance  are  eliminated  along  with  slowness  and  dulness  and  over¬ 
age,  and  everything  is  “  100,”  then  it  is  a  good  time  to  send 
for  help.  The  New  York  City  schools  are  dealing  in  the 
fullest  sense  with  the  children  as  they  are. 


AGES  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADUATES 

The  ages  of  these  pupils  vary  almost  as  much  as  the  ages 
of  the  pupils  in  any  one  of  the  other  grades.  The  heaviest 
cluster  is  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  then  a  perceptible 
thinning  down  below  and  above.  Putting  it  into  another 
form,  59  per  cent,  of  these  graduates  were  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  years  old,  and  41  per  cent,  over  fifteen.  This  is  an 
excellent  showing. 
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PROMOTIONS 

There  is  no  uniform  practise  governing  promotion  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  different  cities  of  this  country. 
Some  cities  promote  once  a  year,  and  a  few  three  times,  and 
one  city,  St.  Louis,  four  times  a  year,  or  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  weeks.  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  instance,  measures  the 
progress  of  its  pupils  in  terms  of  a  year’s  work.  A  pupil  does 
a  year’s  work,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ground  he  covers. 
There  is  a  real  demand  for  reducing  this  phase  of  measure¬ 
ment  to  some  uniform  standard.  By  the  system  of  measure¬ 
ment  adopted  in  New  York,  the  total  promotions  were 
1,126,493,  or  88.6  per  cent,  for  the  entire  year.  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  boroughs,  the  variations  for  promoting  differ  slightly, 
but  for  statistical  purposes  they  may  be  regarded  the  same, 
thus  indicating  that  the  work  everywhere  is  carried  forward 
on  the  same  level. 


HELPING  SLOW  PUPILS 

New  York  City  has  its  share  of  slow,  backward,  and  de¬ 
fective  pupils.  No  other  city  has  worked  out  a  more  effective 
system  of  helping  such  pupils  in  their  studies.  A  sharp  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  the  dull  child,  the  slow  child,  and 
the  lazy  child,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  help  rendered 
in  such  cases  is  regular,  systematic,  and  intelligently  given. 
The  object  aimed  at  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  use  his  own  brain, 
and  not  to  borrow  other  brains  to  do  his  work.  Various  plans 
are  suggested,  such  as  helping  in  groups  by  the  regular  or 
substitute  teacher,  by  the  brighter  pupils,  by  having  such  pupils 
as  choose  to  do  so  to  come  to  school  before  regular  school 
hours  that  the  teachers  may  assist  them.  In  no  other  city  is 
the  method  of  helping  pupils  so  well  planned  and  administered. 

PEDAGOGICAL  SUGGESTIONS 


The  report  abounds  with  valuable  pedagogical  suggestions. 
Under  the  head  of  biological  teaching,  it  appears  that  in  the 
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Morris  High  School,  owing-  to  the  meager  results  that  had 
hitherto  been  obtained,  permission  was  granted  to  make  an 
experiment  involving  a  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings  along  parallel  lines,  and  this 
plan  seemed  so  rational  and  simple  that  it  was  soon  adopted 
in  all  the  other  high  schools  of  the  city.  In  nearly  all  the 
schools  human  physiology  and  botany  had  been  studied  as 
independent  branches,  having  only  a  slender  thread  connecting 
them  in  any  way  with  the  larger  subject  of  biology.  This  is 
all  changed  now.  In  fact  pupils  may  have  studied  different 
specimens  from  plant  life  or  animal  life  without  suspecting 
any  close  connection  with  comparative  human  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

The  view-point  under  the  new  method  is  entirely  changed. 
Each  subject  is  a  part  of  a  much  larger  subject,  seen  as  a 
unity.  Such  a  presentation  produces  a  very  different  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  learner  than  the  fragmentary  one  that 
has  been  in  vogue  so  long  in  most  institutions  of  learning. 
The  new  method  is  certainly  more  interesting  to  the  pupils, 
because  of  the  human  element  that  enters  into  the  instruction. 
It  reaches  down  into  the  daily  life  of  each  pupil  by  showing 
a  unity  in  the  structure  of  all  living  organisms.  The  points 
especially  emphasized  are  structure,  assimilation,  involving 
growth,  maturity,  reproduction,  and  decay.  About  these  great 
truths  all  the  teaching  is  made  to  cluster. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION 

The  course  in  elementary  mathematics  has  been  modified 
by  introducing  a  course  in  advanced  arithmetic  after  the  pupils 
have  studied  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  This  change  was 
made  to  give  the  pupils  the  necessary  skill  in  arithmetical 
processes.  Under  the  persistent  clamor  that  pupils  did  not 
have  any  use  for  ratio  and  proportion,  these  subjects  have 
been  re-incorporated  for  the  benefit  of  those  pupils  who  leave 
high  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect  are  more  distinctly  brought  in  proportion  than  else¬ 
where  in  the  elementary  course. 
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ENGLISH  TEACHING 

Of  all  subjects  taught  in  American  institutions,  the  one  that 
is  up  highest  in  the  air  is  that  of  English,  so-called.  Of 
the  reading  of  books  and  the  writing  of  themes  in  order  to 
perfect  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  speech,  both  written  and  oral, 
there  appears  to  be  no  end.  Books  and  literary  unities  are 
dissected  and  labeled,  and  then  put  away  to  dry  out.  The 
labor  is  tremendous  and  the  results  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  classical  reference  of  shearing  a  hog  to  get  wool ! 

The  report  offers  some  excellent  suggestions  which  will 
well  repay  a  careful  perusal.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  oral  Eng¬ 
lish,  grammar,  and  elocution.  The  pupils  are  trained  to  read 
with  proper  enunciation,  pronunciation,  inflection,  and  phras¬ 
ing.  They  are  to  read  so  as  to  be  heard,  to  be  understood, 
and  to  be  felt — qualities  of  reading  not  easily  acquired. 

These  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  changes  advocated  in  the 
teaching  of  other  subjects  such  as  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
However,  before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  report,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  drawing.  Here  emphasis 
is  placed  on  three  distinct  topics:  Representative  drawing, 
design,  and  mechanical  drawing.  This  work  is  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  by  having  one  phase  systematically  pursued  till  it  is 
well  understood.  The  work  is  well  fitted  together  in  this 
department. 

SUMMER  VACATION  SCHOOLS 

To  lessen  student  mortality  among  the  high  school  pupils, 
summer  sessions  have  been  established.  These  courses  are 
seven  or  eight  weeks  in  length.  They  help  the  slow,  the  bright, 
and  quick  pupils,  and  those  who  can  attend  school  only  a  short 
time.  The  advantages  of  such  schools  are  clearly  set  forth 
with  a  directness  and  reasonableness  that  compel  assent. 

VOCATIONAL  WORK 

The  progress  of  this  work  in  New  York  City  is  full  of 
interest  as  a  school  question.  An  American  community  in 
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which  only  a  slight  sprinkling  of  foreign  children  is  found 
is  so  unlike  the  conditions  existing  anywhere  in  the  great 
metropolis  that  a  comparison  of  conditions  can  only  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  by  contrast  and  not  by  agreements.  Even  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York,  except  in  a  few  instances,  do  not  realize 
how  different  their  environment  is  from  that  of  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  or  even  Chicago.  New  York  City  is  the  great 
mouth  of  the  United  States  into  which  everything  that  comes 
to  this  country  is  poured.  It  is  a  heroic  struggle  that  the 
authorities  are  making,  thru  the  agency  of  the  schools,  to 
manufacture  American  citizens.  Out  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
the  children  are  born  American  citizens,  and  then  they  keep 
on  growing  in  the  same  direction  all  their  lives.  The  foreign 
element  is  quickly  absorbed,  but  not  so  in  New  York.  It 
persists. 


TESTING  HIGH  SCHOOL  APPLICANTS 

Since  New  York  City  pays  higher  salaries  to  teachers  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world,  and  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  it  is  proposed  to  administer  a  practical  test  to  ap¬ 
plicants  in  the  schoolroom  with  a  live  class  by  testing  the 
applicant  in  his  specialty  under  a  first-class  assistant  teacher 
in  that  specialty,  who  will  report  his  observation  to  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  Of  course  the  applicant  ought  to  conduct 
several  recitations  with  different  classes,  and  the  first  one 
should  be  early  on  Monday  morning,  at  which  time  the  pupils 
usually  do  not  know  the  lesson,  and  the  applicant  would  be 
thrown  largely  on  his  own  resources. 

If  such  a  scheme  were  generally  adopted  thruout  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  would  be  very  beneficial.  Within  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  high  school  boys  and  girls  in  a  Western  city,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  one  of  the  departments  and  the  superintendent 
and  the  teachers’  committee  hustled  around  to  find  a  well- 
qualified  person.  A  university  graduate  was  highly  indorsed 
and  recommended  to  them.  His  credentials  were  fine  on  paper. 
He  was  telegraphed  to  come.  He  came  with  all  his  degrees. 
When  he  was  once  installed,  he  could  not  keep  order;  his 
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eyesight  was  microscopic,  he  was  tongue-tied  and  stuttered, 
and  he  was  bow-legged  and  knock-kneed.  In  short,  he  was 
a  perfect  example  of  pitiable  helplessness  before  a  class  of 
high  school  pupils.  He  had  no  qualifications  to  teach  except 
degrees,  and  these  were  inoperative. 

While  the  test  proposed  is  not  a  universal  one  in  its  applica¬ 
tion,  yet  it  serves  as  a  better  guide  than  any  other  one  that 
has  yet  been  proposed  elsewhere  by  school  authorities. 

CHOOSING  A  CALLING 

Superintendent  Maxwell  is  not  in  sympathy  with  some  of 
the  so-called  practical  educators  who  want  fifth  and  sixth 
grade  children  to  choose  what  their  future  course  in  life  shall 
be.  On  this  proposition  he  is  eminently  sound.  The  child 
is  unequal  to  making  such  a  decision.  The  aim  of  the  schools 
is  that  of  efficient  citizenship,  whatever  the  occupation  later 
in  life  may  be.  There  may  be  some  children  who,  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades,  will  be  better  equipped  for  life  by  taking 
an  abridged  or  preparatory  trades  course,  but  these  are  the 
exceptionally  slow  ones. 

THE  COST  PER  PUPIL 

The  money  annually  expended  in  the  city  of  New  York  for 
public  education  is  bewildering  in  its  vastness.  Last  year  the 
total  was  $33,161,710.19.  The  teachers’  salaries  amounting 
to  $21,375,552.95.  The  cost  of  educating  a  child,  based  on  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  $44.90  for  all  the  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cost  per  pupil  on  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
elementary  schools  was  $33.11,  in  the  high  schools  $84.41,  and 
in  the  training  schools  $98.96.  Financially,  the  expenditures, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  are  reasonable  and 
show  the  business  ability  of  those  who  manage  the  fiscal 
affairs. 
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CONCLUSION 

I  have  read  the  advanced  pages  of  this  report  with  deep 
and  unabated  interest.  For  city  superintendents,  professors  of 
education  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and 
particuarly  for  all  betterment  and  improvement  committees 
in  general,  I  know'  of  no  other  public  document  that  is  more 
helpful,  or  that  contains  more  general  and  special  educational 
matter,  bearing  directly  on  pedagogical  questions,  than  this 
one.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  educational  literature 
of  this  age. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


VIII 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  ENGLAND 

AND  WALES 

[For  the  purposes  of  accurate  information  and  permanent 
reference  there  is  reprinted  in  full  herewith,  from  the  London 
Times,  the  text  of  the  “  Order  in  Council  ”  establishing  the 
registration  of  teachers  in  England  and  Wales,  which  past 
the  seals  on  February  29,  1912.  This  Order  is  regarded  as 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  has  been  hailed  in  Great  Britain 
as  a  new  professional  charter.] 

Text  of  the  Order  in  Council 

At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  29th  day  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1912. 

Present, 

The  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  section  16  of  the  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Act,  1907  (in  this  Order  referred  to  as  “the 
Act”),  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty, 
by  Order  in  Council,  to  constitute  a  Registration  Council 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession,  to  whom  shall  be 
assigned  the  duty  of  forming  and  keeping  a  register  of  such 
teachers  as  satisfy  the  conditions  of  registration  established 
by  the  Council  for  the  time  being,  and  who  apply  to  be  regis¬ 
tered. 

And  whereas  by  subsection  (4)  of  the  said  section  it  is 
enacted  that  such  provision  shall  be  made  by  Order  in  Council 
under  that  section  as  may  appear  necessary  or  expedient  for 
transferring  any  funds  or  property  held  by  the  Teachers  Regis¬ 
tration  Council  established  by  Order  in  Council  made  under 
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paragraph  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
1899  (in  that  subsection  referred  to  as  “  the  existing  Teachers 
Registration  Council”),  to  the  Registration  Council  to  be 
constituted  under  that  section  of  the  Act,  and  for  winding 
up  the  business  of  the  said  then  existing  Council,  and  there¬ 
after  dissolving  the  said  then  existing  Council. 

And  whereas,  by  Order  in  Council,  made  on  the  25th  day  of 
January,  1908,  it  was  provided  that  upon  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1908,  the  funds  and  property  of  the  then  existing 
Teachers  Registration  Council  should,  by  virtue  of  that  Order, 
stand  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education  (in  this  Order 
referred  to  as  “  the  Board  ”)  to  be  held  (subject  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  and  discharge  of  any  expenses  and  liabilities  of  the 
said  then  existing  Council  outstanding  on  the  said  31st  day 
of  March,  1908)  on  trust  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  Registra¬ 
tion  Council  to  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  subsection  4 
of  section  16  of  the  Act  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  the  said  31st 
day  of  March,  1908,  the  said  then  existing  Council  was  by 
virtue  of  that  Order  dissolved. 

And  whereas  the  expenses  and  liabilities  of  the  said  then 
existing  Council  have  been  satisfied  and  discharged,  and  the 
funds  and  property  of  the  said  then  existing  Council  are  now 
held  by  the  Board  upon  such  trusts  as  aforesaid. 

•Now,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his 
Privy  Council,  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  committed  to 
him  by  the  Act,  and  of  all  other  powers  enabling  him  in  that 
behalf,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  as 
follows : — 


I. 

There  shall  be  established  a  Registration  Council,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  teaching  profession  (in  this  Order  referred  to 
as  “the  Council”),  constituted  as  in  this  Order  hereinafter 
provided. 


2. 

There  shall  be  assigned  to  the  Council  the  duty  of  forming 
and  keeping  a  register  of  such  teachers  as  satisfy  the  condi- 
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tions  of  registration  established  by  the  Council  for  the  time 
being,  and  who  apply  to  be  registered. 

3- 

(a)  The  Council,  when  complete,  shall  consist  of  45  mem¬ 
bers — that  is  to  say,  a  chairman  and  44  ordinary  members 
appointed  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Order)  by  the 
corporations,  associations,  and  bodies  (in  this  Order  referred 
to  as  appointing  bodies)  or  groups  of  appointing  bodies  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  first  column  of  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Order 
in  the  numbers  respectively  set  opposite  to  the  name  of  each 
such  appointing  body  or  group  of  bodies  in  the  second  column 
of  the  said  Schedule. 

{h)  Every  person  appointed  as  an  ordinary  member  shall 
be  a  person  who  is  at  the  time  of  appointment  engaged  in 
teaching,  or  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  appointing  body  or 
group  of  bodies,  has  recently  been  engaged  in  teaching. 

(c)  Every  body  to  which  is  assigned  the  appointment  of 
more  than  one  member  shall  include  at  least  one  woman 
amongst  the  members  appointed  by  them,  and  in  determining 
the  number  of  women  to  be  so  appointed  shall  have  regard, 
among  other  things,  to  the  number  of  women  engaged  in 
the  branch  of  the  teaching  profession  represented  by  the 
body. 

{d)  Before  making  an  appointment  under  this  Order  an 
appointing  body  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  First 
Schedule  hereto  shall  invite  and  consider  a  report  from  the 
advisory  body  (if  any)  mentioned  in  the  third  column  of  the 
first  part  of  the  First  Schedule  opposite  the  name  of  the 
appointing  body,  provided  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Order 
the  appointing  body  may  delegate  their  powers  of  appointment 
to  the  said  advisory  body,  if  any. 

4- 

The  term  of  office  of  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
three  years.  In  the  case  of  the  first  triennial  period  the  ap¬ 
pointment  shall  date  from  the  ist  day  of  July,  1912. 
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5- 

The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  from  outside 
their  own  number  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection. 

6. 

On  or  before  the  ist  day  of  July,  1912,  each  of  the  appoint¬ 
ing  bodies  to  which  is  given  the  power  of  appointing  one  or 
more  members  shall  notify  to  the  Board  the  name  and  address 
of  each  member  appointed  by  them. 

7- 

Each  group  of  bodies  to  whom  is  given  the  power  of 
making  a  joint  appointment  shall  by  agreement  between  the 
bodies  appoint  an  officer  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  notify  to  the 
Board,  on  or  before  the  said  ist  day  of  July,  1912,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  member  whom  that  group  have  agreed  to 
appoint.  If  owing  to  the  failure  of  any  such  group  to  agree 
upon  an  appointment,  or  for  any  other  reason,  notification  of 
an  appointment  is  not  sent  to  the  Board  on  or  before  the  ist 
day  of  July,  1912,  the  Board  shall  inform  the  Council,  and 
the  Council  in  place  of  the  group  concerned  shall  at  their  pre¬ 
liminary  meeting,  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  second  Schedule  hereto,  appoint  as  a  member  of  their 
body  a  person  who  would,  in  their  opinion,  have  been  qualified 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  provisions  of  this  Order  in 
respect  of  the  kind  of  teaching  concerned,  and  any  member 
so  appointed  shall  be  deemed  to  be  appointed  by  the  group 
concerned. 


8. 

The  two  last  preceding  articles  shall  apply  to  subsequent 
appointments  of  members  of  the  Council  at  the  commencement 
of  each  triennial  period,  subject  to  the  following  modifica¬ 
tions  : — 

(a)  For  the  words  “  ist  day  of  July,  1912,”  wherever  they 

occur,  shall  be  substituted  the  words  “  first  day  of 
each  triennial  period.” 

(b)  For  the  words  “  the  Board,”  wherever  they  occur,  shall 
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be  substituted  the  words  “  the  person  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  members  of  the  outgoing 
Council.” 

9- 

The  Council  shall  at  the  beginning  of  each  triennial  period 
appoint  ten  committees,  each  representative  of  one  of  the  kinds 
of  technological  or  specialist  teaching  mentioned  in  the  Second 
Part  of  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Order.  Each  such  com¬ 
mittee  shall  consist  of  (i.)  the  member  or  members  of  the 
Council  appointed  by  the  appointing  body,  bodies,  or  group 
of  bodies  whose  names  are  in  the  said  Schedule  and  (ii.)  such 
other  persons  (not  being  members  of  the  Council)  as  the 
Council  may  select.  Every  person  so  selected  shall  be  a  person 
who,  being  engaged  in  the  particular  kind  of  teaching  con¬ 
cerned,  or  having  recently  been  so  engaged,  represents  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
the  profession. 

Before  making  any  selection  the  Council  shall  invite  and 
consider  any  recommendations  made  by  the  said  appointing 
body,  bodies,  or  group  of  bodies,  and  by  such  other  bodies  as 
the  Council  may  deem  to  be  interested  in  the  kind  of  teaching 
concerned. 

10. 

Before  establishing  the  conditions  of  registration  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  persons  applying  to  be  registered,  the  Council  shall  refer 
the  drafts  of  any  such  proposed  conditions  to  each  of  the 
committees  constituted  to  represent  the  branches  of  tech¬ 
nological  or  specialist  teaching  as  provided  in  this  Order,  and 
shall  receive  and  consider  any  reports  made  by  each  such 
committee. 

11. 

The  Council  may  appoint  such  other  committees,  consisting 
of  members  of  their  own  body,  as  for  the  purposes  of  their 
business  they  may  think  expedient. 
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12. 

If  the  conditions  of  registration  established  by  the  Council 
provide  for  the  charge  of  a  fee  to  persons  in  respect  of  regis¬ 
tration,  they  shall  provide  for  that  fee  being  charged  at  a  uni¬ 
form  rate,  whether  annually  or  otherwise,  to  all  such  persons. 

13- 

As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  ist  day  of  July,  1912,  the 
Board  shall  transfer  to  the  Council  the  funds  and  property  of 
the  former  Teachers  Registration  Council  then  in  their  hands, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  chairman  and  any  two  members  of 
the  Council,  appointed  by  the  Council  by  resolution  for  the 
purpose,  shall  be  a  sufficient  discharge  to  the  Board  for  the 
receipt  of  any  such  funds  and  property. 

14. 

The  Council  may  out  of  the  funds  and  property  of  the 
Council  under  this  Order,  or  out  of  fees  payable  to  the  Council 
in  respect  of  registration  or  otherwise,  provide  such  offices 
and  appoint  and  employ  such  officers  and  servants  as  may  be 
required  for  the  purpose  of  their  duties,  and  may  pay  to  any 
person  so  appointed  or  employed  such  remuneration  as  the 
Council  think  fit. 


15- 

No  act  or  proceeding  of  the  Council  or  any  committee  of 
the  Council  shall  be  questioned  on  account  of  any  vacancy  in 
the  Council  or  committee. 


16. 

Any  member  who  is  incapacitated  from  acting,  or  who 
communicates  in  writing  to  the  Council  a  wish  to  resign,  or 
who  is  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  makes  a  composition  or  ar¬ 
rangement  with  his  creditors,  or  is  absent  from  all  meetings 
of  the  Council  and  its  committees  during  a  period  of  six 
months  (except  for  some  reason  approved  by  the  Council), 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
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17- 

A  member  appointed  to  fill  a  casual  vacancy  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  the 
outgoing  member  and  subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  re¬ 
spects  the  body  or  group  of  bodies  by  whom  he  is  to  be  or 
is  to  be  deemed  to  be  appointed,  provided  that  the  procedure 
by  which  an  appointment  by  a  group  of  bodies  or  by  the 
Council  in  default  of  agreement  by  any  such  group  is  to  be 
made  shall  be  such  as  the  Council  by  standing  order  or  other¬ 
wise  shall  determine. 

18. 

The  accounts  of  the  Council  shall  be  audited  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  body  or  person  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
directed  by  the  Treasury,  and  copies  of  the  accounts  and  of 
any  report  made  upon  them  by  the  auditor  shall  be  transmitted 
by  the  Council  to  such  bodies  or  persons  as  the  Treasury 
may  require.  , 

19. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this 
Order  shall  have  effect  in  each  triennial  period  as  respects  the 
preliminary  and  first  meeting  of  the  Council  and  the  election 
of  the  chairman,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Order 
and  of  that  Schedule  the  quorum,  proceedings,  and  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Council  and  of  any  committee  of  the  Council 
shall  be  such  as  the  Council  determine.  If  a  casual  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  chairman  it  shall  be  filled  by  election 
by  the  Councillors  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  by  standing 
order  or  otherwise  shall  provide. 

20. 

The  Interpretation  Act,  1889,  applies  to  the  interpretation 
of  this  Order  as  it  applies  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

21. 

Any  application  by  the  Council  for  the  revocation  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  this  Order  or  for  any  addition  to  it  shall  be  made 
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at  least  six  months  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  or  any 
subsequent  triennial  period. 


22. 


This  Order  may  be  cited  as  The  Registration  Council  Order 
in  Council,  1912. 


Almeric  FitzRoy 


FIRST  SCHEDULE 
Appointing  Bodies  and  Committee 
PART  I 


Appointing  Body 

Number 
to  be 
Appointed 

The  Hebdomadal  Council  of  the  University  of  Oxford  . . 

One 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 

One 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  Durham  . . 

One 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London . 

One 

The  Council  of  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester  . . 

One 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Birmingham  . . 

One 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Liverpool 

One 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Leeds  . . 

One 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Sheffield  . . 

One 

The  Council  of  the  University  of  Bristol  . . 

One 

The  University  Court  of  the  University  of  Wales 

One 

National  Union  of  Teachers . 

Seven 

National  Association  of  Head  Teachers  .. 

Two 

National  Federation  of  Assistant  Teachers 

Two 

Headmasters’  Conference  . 

One 

Headmasters’  Association  . .  . .  . 

One 

Headmistresses’  Association  , .  . .  . 

Two 

Assistant  Masters’  Association  . .  . 

One 

Assistant  Mistresses’  Association  . .  . 

One 

Association  of  Preparatory  Schools  . . 

One 

Private  Schools’  Association  . .  . 

One 

College  of  Preceptors  . .  . '  . . 

One 

Teachers’  Guild . 

One 

Froebel  Society  . . 

One 

[The  advisory  body  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Durham  is  the 
General  Board  of  Faculties;  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London, 
the  Academic  Council ;  and  to  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and  Bristol,  the  respective  Senates.] 
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PART  II 


Appointing  Body  or  Group  of  Bodies 


Number 
to  be 
Appointed 


Association  of  Technical  Institutions 
Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical  Institutions. . 
National  Society  of  Art  Masters 

Art  Teachers’  Guild . 

Royal  Drawing  Society  . .  . .  . 

Royal  Academy  of  Music . 

Royal  College  of  Music  . .  . .  . 

Union  of  Graduates  in  Music  Incorporated 
Union  of  Directors  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 
Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  . . 

Guildhall  School  of  Music 

Royal  College  of  Organists  . .  . 

National  Shorthand  Association  (Incorporated)  Teachers’ 

Section  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . 

Society  of  Certificated  Teachers  of  Shorthand 
Association  of  Bookkeeping  Teachers 
Incorporated  Society  of  Commercial  Teachers  . . 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Domestic  Science 


One 

One 

I  One 
>•  One 

> 

1 

I 

>•  One 

One 


National  Association  of  Manual  Training  Teachers  . .  (. 
Educational  Handwork  Association  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Incorporated  Gymnastic  Teachers’  Institute. . 

British  College  of  Physical  Education  . .  . .  . .  „ 

Ling  Association .  . 

National  Society  of  Physical  Education  . .  . .  . .  > 

Union  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  on  the  Pure  Oral  System  ) 
National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  . .  . .  f 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ..  ••  ) 

Smith  Training  College  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  > 
the  Blind. .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  ) 

Training  College  Association  . .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  ) 

Teachers’  Training  Association . j 


One 


One 


One 

One 


SECOND  SCHEDULE 
Preliminary  Meeting 
First  Meeting 
Election  of  Chairman 

I.  In  the  case  of  the  first  appointments  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  subsequent  triennial  periods  a  person  appointed 
for  that  purpose  by  the  members  of  the  outgoing  Council,  shall  summon  a 
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preliminary  meeting  of  the  members  appointed,  and  for  that  purpose  shall, 
not  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  twenty-one  days  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  triennial  period,  send  by  post  or  deliver  at  the  address 
of  each  person  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council  a  notice  specifying 
the  day,  hour,  and  place  at  which  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

2.  The  Councillors  shall  at  the  meeting  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof 
appoint  such  person  as  they  think  fit  to  record  the  proceedings  of  the 
Councillors,  and  shall  in  the  case  of  any  adjournment  of  the  meeting 
provide  for  notice  of  the  time  and  place  to  which  the  meeting  is  ad¬ 
journed  being  given  to  the  Councillors  not  present  at  the  time  of  the 
adjournment. 

3.  The  Councillors  shall  at  the  preliminary  meeting  or  at  any  adjourn¬ 
ment  thereof  appoint  from  among  their  own  number  a  person  to  act  as 
temporary  chairman  at  the  preliminary  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  until  a  chairman  of  the  Council  is  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Schedule.  The  temporary  chairman  shall  have  a 
second  or  casting  vote  in  the  event  of  there  being  an  equality  of  votes  on 
any  appointment  or  upon  any  other  question  arising  at  the  preliminary 
meeting. 

4.  The  Council  shall  at  the  preliminary  meeting  determine  the  day, 
hour,  and  place  at  which  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  is  to  be  held, 
and  shall  provide  for  notice  of  that  meeting  being  given  to  any  Councillors 
who  are  not  present  at  the  preliminary  meeting. 

5.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  the  temporary  Chairman  shall 
preside  until  a  chairman  is  elected  as  next  hereinafter  provided,  and  as 
soon  as  the  temporary  chairman  has  taken  the  chair  the  first  business 
shall  be  the  election  of  a  chairman.  The  person  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  elected  chairman.  If  two  or  more  persons 
receive  an  equal  number  of  votes  the  temporary  chairman  shall  have  a 
second  or  casting  vote. 

_  6.  The  election  of  a  temporary  chairman,  a  chairman,  or  a  councillor 
shall  not  be  proceeded  with  unless  at  least  fifteen  councillors  are  present 
and  vote. 


IX 


REVIEWS 

The  Montessori  method  of  scientific  pedagogy  as  applied  to  child 
education  in  the  children’s  home — By  Maria  Montessori.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Anne  E.  George.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co.,  1912.  377  P.  $1.25. 

Unusual  interest  in  this  book,  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  to  educational  thought  that  has  appeared  in  many  years, 
has  been  aroused  first  by  a  series  of  articles  on  the  method 
which  it  describes,  published  in  a  popular  magazine,  then  by 
courses  of  lectures  given  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  on  the 
same  subject.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of 
education  knowledge  of  the  work  of  a  foreign  educator  has 
come  first  to  the  laity,  has  been  popularized,  as  it  were,  thru 
outside  influence.  This  curious  reversal  of  the  usual  order 
has  stimulated  an  interest  in  Dr.  Montessori  and  her  new 
methods  for  teaching  young  children  among  hundreds  and 
thousands  who  usually  hear  and  care  little  about  academic 
discussions,  so  that  this  book  has  been  talked  about  and  eagerly 
awaited  for  months  and  has  an  advance  sale  unprecedented 
in  books  of  its  class. 

As  I  know  the  book  in  the  original,  I  confess  to  having  taken 
up  its  translation  with  some  trepidation,  fearing  lest  the  naive 
simplicity  and  unique  charm  of  the  author  might  be  lost.  But 
Miss  George  has  done  her  work  remarkably  well.  Her  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  with  Dr.  Montessori  during  her  long  stay  in 
Rome  has  made  her  extremely  sympathetic,  while  her  pro¬ 
longed  and  intelligent  study  of  the  schools  established  under 
Dr.  Montessori  has  fitted  her  admirably  for  what  was  a  most 
arduous  task.  As  I  have  compared  Miss  George’s  translation 
with  others,  I  can  vouch  for  its  superiority  and  congratulate 
the  author  on  her  good  fortune  in  this  respect. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dr. 
Montessori  and  coming  under  the  spell  of  her  personality  find 
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in  this  book  a  wonderful  revelation  of  a  great  genius.  As  a 
hiunan  document,  that  is  as  the  story  of  the  devotion  to  her 
task  of  a  true  scientist  and  child  lover,  it  will  be  read  with 
enjoyment  by  many  to  whom  the  theories  of  education  it  con¬ 
tains  will  be  esoteric.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  body  of 
intelligent,  alert  teachers  in  this  country  will  find  in  the  book 
a  treasure-trove  of  wisdom  and  a  manual  of  education.  Never 
before,  I  believe,  was  such  a  combination  of  genius,  inheritance, 
training,  and  experience  been  united  as  in  this  woman.  A 
doctor  of  medicine,  a  lecturer  on  anthropology,  a  specialist 
in  the  problem  of  the  deficient  child,  a  practical  educator, 
a  deep  student,  she  has  brought  all  these  to  focus  on  the 
problem  of  the  child  of  today.  As  she  herself  says,  fifty  years 
of  experiments  by  physicians  culminate  in  her  work  built  on 
the  foundations  of  Pinel,  Itard,  and  Seguin.  Two  hundred 
years  ago  this  year  Rousseau  was  born,  to  be  followed  by 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel,  all  of  whom  have  aided  her 
genius  in  its  development.  Psychologists,  such  as  Weber, 
Freeman,  Wundt,  and  others,  the  anthropologists  Sergi, 
di  Giovanni,  and  Lombroso,  all  of  these  have  been  her  mas¬ 
ters,  from  all  she  has  learned  something;  but  more  than  this, 
she  has  by  the  power  of  her  constructive  genius  brought  all 
into  unity  and  vivified  all  with  the  fire  of  her  enthusiasm. 
An  educator,  who  is  a  warm-hearted  lover  of  children,  an 
idealist,  a  reverent  spirit,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time  an 
anthropologist  and  a  physician,  is  a  hitherto  unknown  com¬ 
bination,  and  if  to  this  is  added  practical  inventive  ability 
to  devise  material  admirably  fitted  to  the  educational  princi¬ 
ples,  the  scale  is  still  more  heavily  weighted.  If  we  have  never 
before  had  an  educator  equipped  on  so  many  sides,  neither 
has  the  child  been  approached  In  just  this  way  before,  that  is, 
from  the  deficient  to  the  normal,  from  the  child  as  the  center 
to  its  home,  from  the  child  as  the  incentive  to  the  material 
he  is  to  use. 

We  have  in  her  book  no  definite  course  of  study  for  the 
child  to  pursue  or  body  of  knowledge  to  be  doled  out  to  him 
so  much  a  year,  but  we  have  a  study  of  the  growing  healthy 
child  who  is  to  be  given  liberty,  independence,  auto-education. 
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and  sense  training.  We  have  a  new  concept  of  a  socialized 
school  in  a  socialized  home  with  all  its  appointments  fitted  to 
develop  the  child  by  liberty  based  on  activity.  We  have  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  in  anthropological  measurements,  in  children’s 
diet,  in  the  use  of  the  didactic  material  devised  by  her  to 
utilize  the  child’s  spontaneous  activity  and  to  give  him  sense 
training,  and  in  the  technique  of  writing,  reading,  and  num¬ 
bers.  Scattered  thru  all  the  pages  are  aphorisms  which  will 
cause  us  to  ponder.  “  The  teacher  has  too  thoroly  learned  to 
be  the  one  free  activity  of  the  school.”  “  The  task  of  the 
educator  lies  in  seeing  that  the  child  does  not  confound  good 
with  immobility  and  evil  with  activity.”  “  He  who  is  served 
is  limited  in  his  independence.”  “  The  aim  of  education  is  to 
develop  the  energies.”  “  Education  consists  in  a  series  of 
problems  to  be  solved.”  “  A  game  is  a  free  activity  ordered 
to  a  definite  end,  not  a  disorderly  noise  which  distracts  the 
attention.”  “  The  transformation  of  the  house  must  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  loss  in  the  family  of  the  presence  of  the  woman 
who  has  become  a  social  wage  earner.”  “  Multiply  the  sensa¬ 
tions  and  develop  the  capacity  of  appreciation  in  stimuli  and 
we  refine  the  sensibility  and  multiply  man’s  pleasures.”  “  The 
greatest  triumph  of  our  educational  methods  should  be  thus 
to  bring  about  the  spontaneous  progress  of  the  child.”  “  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  intellectual  force  is  lost  in  the  world 
because  the  false  seems  great  and  the  truth  so  small  and 
insignificant.”  “  There  exists  only  one  real  biological  mani¬ 
festation,  the  living  individual,  and  toward  single  individuals, 
one  by  one  observed,  education  must  direct  iself.” 

Dr.  Montessori  does  not  know  American  schools  or  Amer¬ 
ican  educators,  or  our  educational  psychologists  like  Dewey  or 
Thorndike,  neither  does  she  know  our  progressive  kinder¬ 
garten  or  elementary  schools.  Much  that  she  is  fighting  for  in 
Italy  we  have  gained,  much  that  she  could  abolish  we  have 
left  behind.  But  granting  all  this,  there  is  enough  else  in  the 
book  to  stimulate  us  to  rationalize  our  hazy  conceptions,  to 
give  scientific  reasons  for  our  methods.  She  rediscovers  prin¬ 
ciples  that  have  been  forgotten.  She  unifies  educational  the¬ 
ories  and  gives  them  a  scientific  basis. 
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This  method  is  still  new  in  Italy  and  has  yet  to  be  adapted 
to  the  American  child.  Racial  differences  will  call  for  modi¬ 
fication  and  adaptation  of  the  material.  The  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  our  teachers  is  a  very  real  one.  Dr.  Montessori  has  always 
gone  on  from  one  problem  to  another,  first  that  of  the  deficient 
child,  then  of  the  very  young  normal  child,  now  of  the  older 
child.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  apparent  simplicity  of 
the  material  will  lead  many  to  use  it  without  a  thoro  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  underlying  principles.  We  should  take  warning 
from  the  example  of  Seguin,  whose  didactic  apparatus  was 
used  in  France  without  any  knowledge  of  his  principles,  with 
consequent  failure  after  his  death. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  book  will  lay  to  rest  many  of  the 
fears  aroused  by  magazine  articles  on  the  methods  in  which 
many  vital  principles  were  omitted.  The  reverent,  almost 
religious,  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  its  lack  of  dogmatism, 
the  belief  exprest  in  it  that  education  is  character  building, 
training  in  virtue,  all  prove  that  this  is  no  narrow,  material¬ 
istic,  uncreative  method.  If  American  teachers  will  read  this 
book  in  the  spirit  of  broad-minded  fairness  in  which  it  is 
written  they  can  get  inspiration  and  illumination  as  from  no 
other  that  I  know  of. 

A  few  inconsistencies  prove  Dr.  Montessori  to  be  a  woman. 
The  practise  of  giving  annual  prizes  in  the  Casa  dei  Bambini 
is  in  direct  variance  with  her  belief  in  the  folly  of  prizes  or 
rewards.  The  chapter  on  graphic  writing,  important  as  it  is, 
is  not  as  clearly  written  as  some  of  the  others.  The  book 
lacks  condensation  and  is  consequently  too  long.  In  many 
ways  the  translation  is  better  than  the  original  version.  It 
contains  much  new  material,  embodying  the  experiments  and 
observations  of  Dr.  Montessori  and  her  teachers  since  her 
book  was  first  written,  and  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  order 
of  presentation  of  the  materials. 

As  the  American  translation  and  publication  of  this  book 
was  suggested  by  Professor  Holmes,  of  the  department  of 
education,  Harvard  University,  his  introduction  has  a  two¬ 
fold  interest.  Dr.  Holmes  speaks  with  authority  on  the  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  while  he  lacks  the  first-hand  knowledge  of 
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Dr.  Montessori’s  work,  that  can  only  be  gained  by  a  visit  to 
Rome,  his  exposition  of  the  principles  underlying  Dr.  Montes¬ 
sori’s  method  and  their  relation  to  both  kindergarten  and  pri¬ 
mary  education  is  most  suggestive  and  valuable.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  not  only  more  in  number  but  wisely  selected  to 
illustrate  the  very  points  difficult  to  understand  without  see¬ 
ing  the  method  as  used  in  the  school. 

There  is  every  evidence  of  a  widespread  interest  in  this 
book  and  the  method  it  describes  among  teachers  of  every 
grade  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university  schools  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  inward  searching  of  heart  will  result  from  a  study 
of  this  great  Italian  thinker  and  a  new  measuring  of  our 
present  system  up  to  the  possibilities  she  indicates. 

Ellen  Gale  Stevens 

Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Bibliothek  der  Amerikanischen  Kulturgeschichte — Edited  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University,  and  Professor 
Wilhelm  Paszkowski  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  In  three  volumes. 
Vol.  i  and  2:  George  Washington,  von  Henry  Cabot  Lodge;  Vol.  3:  Die 
Amerikanische  Literatur,  von  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  Berlin:  Weid- 
mannsche  Buchhandlung,  1912. 

Three  volumes,  handsome  in  letterpress  and  general  • 
make-up,  have  appeared  with  the  imprint  of  the  Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung  in  Berlin  in  the  new  Bibliothek  der  Amerikani- 
schen  Kulturgeschichte,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  President 
Butler  of  Columbia  and  Professor  Wilhelm  Paszkowski  of 
the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  series  contain  the  translation 
into  German  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  well-known  life  of 
George  Washington,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  life 
of  Washington  to  appear  in  the  German  language.  The  trans¬ 
lation  is  exceptionally  well  done,  and  the  German  reader  will 
not  realize,  in  most  instances,  that  he  has  to  do  with  other 
than  a  book  written  in  the  vernacular. 

The  third  volume  of  the  series.  Die  Amerikanische 
Literatur,  is  made  up  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor 
C.  Alphonso  Smith,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  Theo- 
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dore  Roosevelt  Professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  during 
the  winter  semester  of  1910-11.  The  book  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  its  present  German  garb.  Wisely,  all  citations 
of  verse,  of  which  there  are  many  thruout  the  volume,  have 
been  left  in  their  original  English.  Professor  Smith’s  whole 
treatment  of  his  subject  is  fresh,  virile,  and  original,  and  a 
better  handbook  for  its  particular  purpose  of  conveying  to 
the  German  public — or  for  that  matter  to  any  public — the 
wider  significance  as  well  as  the  immediate  content  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  provide.  The  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  writer’s  German  readers  are  immediately  enlisted 
by  his  happy  reference  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book  to 
the  four  sides  of  American  literature,  corresponding  to  Faust’s 
categories  of  “  Word,  Thought,  Power,  and  Deed  ”  in  the 
familiar  monologue,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  hold  their  interest 
to  the  end.  Altho  the  book  looks  inevitably  toward  its  special 
audience,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  should,  an  English 
version  would  appeal  to  many  readers  in  this  country  who 
would  find  in  it  not  a  few  things  that  have  not  before  been 
so  well  said  in  any  history,  great  or  small,  of  the  literature  of 
America. 

The  three  volumes  together  form  an  altogether  worthy  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  notable  undertaking  to  make  better  known  in 
Germany  conditions  of  American  life  as  embodied  in  its  lit¬ 
erature  than  is  at  present  the  case.  As  such,  it  has  a  deeper 
significance  than  may  at  first  appear  as  still  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  intelligibility  that  with  every  year  helps  to  unite 
two  of  the  great  nations  more  closely  together  in  the  peaceful 
alliance  of  a  common  culture. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


We  welcome  and  gladly  commend  the  attractive  and  con¬ 
venient  edition  of  Count  Tolstoy’s  works  in  the  fourteen 
volumes  printed  on  Bible  paper  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
Crowell.  Tolstoy  has  taken  his  place  as  one  of  the  great 
writers  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
this  edition  of  his  works  will  make  it  possible  for  both  indi- 
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vidual  readers  and  school  and  college  libraries  to  have  easy 
and  agreeable  access  to  his  massive  contributions  to  contem¬ 
porary  literature.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
1912.  14  volumes.  $i  each.) 

A  careful  piece  of  modern  scientific  work  finds  its  expression 
in  Evolution  of  animal  intelligence,  by  Professor  S.  J.  Holmes 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&Co.,  1911.  296  p.  $2.75.) 

The  fruit  of  Professor  Angell’s  work  a  year  ago  as  Spencer 
lecturer  at  Union  College  is  brought  together  in  an  attractive 
volume  entitled  Chapters  from  modern  psychology.  Professor 
Angell  has  given  here  a  very  illuminating  and  competent 
survey  of  the  science  of  psychology  as  it  exists  today.  We 
regret  to  see  so  useful  a  book  issued  without  an  index. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912.  308  p.  $1.35.) 

Father  Gruender,  professor  of  psychology  at  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  written  a  sharp  criticism  of  much  modern  psy¬ 
chological  writing  under  the  title  Psychology  without  a  soul. 
He  defines  the  soul  as  the  last  source  of  thinking,  feeling,  and 
willing.  (St.  Louis,  Mo.:  B.  Herder,  1912.  245  p.) 

Organ  and  function  is  the  title  of  a  not  very  significant  book 
by  B.  D.  Hahn  which  offers  a  study  of  evolution.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1911.  197  p.  $1.00.) 

The  master  of  evolution,  by  George  MacNish,  it  gives  us 
regret  to  say,  is  similarly  unsatisfying.  Several  diligent  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  it  have  resulted  in  failure.  (Boston: 
Sherman,  French  &  Co.,  1911.  136  p.  $1.00.) 

We  welcome  gladly  the  charming  Study  of  William  James 
by  Professor  Boutroux,  which  has  been  turned  from  its  orig¬ 
inal  French  into  satisfying  English  by  Archibald  and  Barbara 
Henderson.  Professor  Boutroux  is  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  delightful  of  living  philosophers,  and  his  Study 
of  William  James  is  in  the  highest  degree  sympathetic  and 
illuminating.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1912. 
126  p.  $1.00.) 

A  truly  delightful  book,  displaying  scholarship  and  high 
critical  power,  is  Professor  William  Allan  Neilson’s  Essentials 
of  poetry.  This  little  book  may  well  take  rank  with  the  best 
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literary  and  critical  essays  of  the  past  few  years.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.  282  p.  $1.25.) 

Among  English  students  and  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
politics,  Professor  Leonard  T.  Hobhouse  easily  takes  a  lead¬ 
ing  place.  His  important  book,  entitled  Social  evolution  and 
political  theory,  just  published  by  the  Columbia  University 
Press,  should  be  widely  and  attentively  read  in  this  country 
just  now.  It  is  in  effect  a  study  of  political  progress  by  a  man 
of  wide  learning,  clear  vision,  and  deep  human  sympathy. 
New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1912.  218  p. 

$1.50.) 

A  new  textbook  for  secondary  schools  on  Government  and 
politics  in  the  United  States  has  just  been  published  from  the 
pen  of  Superintendent  Guitteau  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  It  abounds 
in  material  that  is  well  arranged  and  attractively  illustrated. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1912.  454  +  xxxv  p. 
$1.00.) 

We  wish  that  more  attention  might  be  given  by  persons  not 
themselves  Catholics  to  the  excellent  books  on  education  which 
keep  constantly  coming  from  the  pen  of  Catholic  teachers  and 
scholars.  We  find  much  that  is  delightful  and  stimulating  in 
the  Education  of  Catholic  girls,  by  Janet  Erskine  Stuart. 
Miss  Stuart  puts  emphasis  where  emphasis  should  be  put  in 
the  education  of  women,  and  devotes  but  little  time  to  the 
superficialities  and  trivialities  of  the  subject.  (New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911.  242  p.  $1.25.) 

Professor  Frank  P.  Graves  of  Ohio  State  University  has 
added  another  book  to  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
history  of  education  in  his  volume  entitled  Great  educators  of 
three  centuries.  He  offers  studies  of  Milton,  Bacon,  Ratich, 
Comenius,  and  other  scholars  down  to  Horace  Mann  and  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1912. 
288  p.  $1.00.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  Future  of  American  students  of  education  should  know 
London  Univer-  that  the  London  Times  has  recently  begun 
the  publication  of  an  Educational  Supple¬ 
ment  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  every  month,  and  that  this  Sup¬ 
plement  may  be  had  statedly  in  connection  with  the  weekly 
edition  of  the  Times.  This  Educational  Supplement  provides 
a  new  and  admirable  means  of  information  regarding  educa¬ 
tional  thought  and  practise  in  Great  Britain.  For  example, 
one  would  not  have  gained  from  ordinary  newspaper  sources 
any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  great  plans  are  making  for 
the  development  and  expansion  of  London  University,  that  a 
new  site  is  in  contemplation,  and  that  large  funds  are  being 
raised  to  carry  the  project  to  completion.  The  following 
treatment  of  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  last  Educa¬ 
tional  Supplement  of  the  London  Times,  is  full  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestion: 

“  The  growth  of  modern  universities  in  this  country  is  the 
outstanding  intellectual  fact  in  our  recent  development. 
In  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  Wales  new  universi¬ 
ties  have  been  created,  old  ones  have  been  reorganized,  and 
university  colleges  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  full  uni¬ 
versity  standard.  The  causes  of  this  widespread  movement 
may  be  described  in  many  ways,  but  all  are  connected  with 
one  feature  of  the  spirit  of  our  times.  In  every  direction 
we  recognize  a  growing  faith  in  knowledge  as  the  measure 
and  the  lever  of  progress.  In  a  poem  which  appealed  very 
forcibly,  ten  years  ago,  to  the  popular  imagination,  we  were 
told,  in  oft-quoted  lines,  that 

“  ‘  Time,  and  the  ocean,  and  some  fostering  star, 

In  high  cabal  have  made  us  what  we  are.’ 
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There  are  dangers,  however,  in  relying  upon  so  notoriously 
unstable  a  form  of  government;  and  there  are  signs  that 
England  is  acting  upon  the  warning  conveyed  in  a  later 
passage  in  the  same  poem — 

“  ‘  For  now  the  day  is  unto  them  that  know. 

And  not  henceforth  she  stumbles  on  the  prize; 

And  yonder  march  the  nations  full  of  eyes.’ 

This  high  note  of  patriotism  combined  with  a  sense  of  the 
special  position  of  our  country  in  the  modern  world  has  given 
this  poem  its  place  in  the  history  teaching  of  a  thousand 
schools;  this  belief  that  knowledge,  in  the  widest  sense,  is 
*  the  basis  of  national  strength  ’  supplies  the  almost  prophetic 
fervor  of  the  communications  which  we  are  publishing  from 
Miss  Charlotte  Mason;  and  it  is  the  widespread  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  this  knowledge  is  the  lawful  heritage  of  the 
elect  of  every  class  that  gives  driving  force  to  the  whole 
university  movement.  The  knowledge  that  is  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  universities  is  no  longer  regarded  as  some  mystic 
possession  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  self- 
appointed  guardians  to  another:  it  is  rather  the  leaven  of 
efficiency  without  which  the  fabric  of  our  national  life  will 
become  stale  and  profitless. 

“  Here  in  London  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life  and  the 
special  difficulties  with  which  the  university  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  may  have  dulled  our  sense  of  the  significance  of  this 
movement,  which  is  apparent  in  the  industrial  North  and  in 
the  more  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  London  we 
are  becoming  conscious  at  last  of  the  possibilities  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  worthy  of  the  seat  of  Empire;  and  the  series  of 
munificent  gifts  towards  the  purchase  of  a  new  central  site 
which  we  have  recorded  in  the  last  few  days  has  brought 
home  to  all  of  us,  in  a  very  practical  way,  that  a  great 
movement  is  on  foot.  The  total  of  the  fund  is  now  £355,000 
— a  remarkable  and  gratifying  result  to  have  been  attained 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Sir  Francis  Trippel  has  set 
himself  the  task  of  procuring  one  million  sterling  for  the 
site  and  the  necessary  buildings;  and,  tho  a  third  of  the 
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amount  has  been  secured,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  success  of  the  scheme  can  be  assumed.  But  London  has 
many  wealthy  citizens,  and  its  citizens  have  very  high  tradi¬ 
tions  of  public  liberality  to  maintain.  Contributors  to  the 
University  scheme  will  be  doing  in  their  day  and  generation 
just  what  their  predecessors,  with  much  smaller  means,  if  we 
judge  by  the  existing  value  of  money,  have  done  in  past  gen¬ 
erations,  to  the  enormous  advantage  of  persons  now  living. 
If  we  judge  by  the  value  of  money  in  their  days,  their  bene¬ 
factions  need  not  fear  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of 
their  successors;  and,  if  their  example  be  followed  in  their 
spirit,  the  million  which  would  have  seemed  to  them  an  im¬ 
mense  sum,  but  is  now  the  accepted  unit  of  measurement  for 
a  great  many  private  fortunes,  ought  not  to  take  long  to  put 
together.  It  has  often  been  said  that  London  is  too  vast  to 
inspire  men  with  the  civic  pride  and  loyalty  found  in  the 
dwellers  in  less  unwieldy  cities.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  reproach  holds  good  at  the  present  time.  Londoners 
have  learned  to  think  and  to  give  in  terms  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  same  time,  the 
importance  of  education,  and  of  the  higher  education,  in 
national  life  has  come  to  be  appreciated  with  a  fulness  un¬ 
equaled  since  the  days  of  the  great  foundations  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  London  and  university  education  now 
make  their  combined  appeal  to  wealth,  which  finds  its  best 
justification,  in  face  of  so  much  poverty,  in  its  ultimate  ap¬ 
plication  to  purposes  of  public  and  national  utility. 

There  is  always  a  risk  that  a  movement  of  this  kind  may 
be  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  site  just 
when  it  is  wanted.  In  the  present  case  a  site  presents  itself 
which  has  many  advantages,  altho  some  might  perhaps  prefer 
another  were  it  equally  attainable.  The  site  upon  the  Bed¬ 
ford  estate  just  behind  the  British  Museum  and  close  to 
University  College  is  not  only  central,  suitable  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  really  fine  architectural  monument,  and  easy  of 
access,  but  by  its  proximity  to  the  two  great  institutions  just 
named  strikes  the  imagination  as  linking  them  together  and 
forming  with  them  a  massive  embodiment  of  the  intellectual 
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activity  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  great 
part  of  the  money  already  promised  has  been  offered  with 
special  reference  to  this  site.  There  may  be  other  sites  as 
good,  but  there  is  none  that  we  know  of  that  is  better  or 
more  certainly  procurable.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  at  all  events, 
that  the  scheme  will  not  be  hindered  by  any  misunderstand¬ 
ings  or  disagreements  among  those  interested  in  doing  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  the  new  University  of  London. 
The  Royal  Commission  on  the  University  is  now  nearing  the 
end  of  its  labors,  and  we  understand  that  its  final  report 
may  be  expected  within  the  next  twelve  months.  When  that 
report  is  published,  its  recommendations  will  no  doubt  give 
rise  to  the  keenest  controversy ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  scheme  for  a  new  site,  advocated  in  the  recent 
interim  report,  will  receive  the  sympathetic  support  of  the 
Senate,  which  has  worked  so  strenuously  for  the  University 
in  the  past.  Their  support,  we  are  confident,  will  not  be 
the  less  readily  given  when  they  reflect  that  the  establishment 
of  the  University  in  its  new  home  will  leave  the  Imperial  In¬ 
stitute  free  to  develop  its  activities  and  to  take  that  great 
position  in  the  organization  of  the  Empire  which,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  would  be  in  accordance  with  hopes  exprest  in  the 
highest  quarters.” 


